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ABSTRACT 

The three-'year Special Experimental Adult Basic 
Education (ABE) Project was established in TucSon^ Arizona^ in order 
i_ to identify and recruit residents knoi^i to have minifl^l academic 

skills or a minimal ability *p communicate in the English .language. 
ABE services, developed to meet individual needs\ were offered in the 
home by project teachers when participants were Unable to atTSn^L^^...^ 
classes. The services cam^ in the form of innovative sjind 
individualized survival typ^" lessons designed to enabi'e partXpipants 
to Junderstand and deal with the existing socioeconomic sy^em in 
their locality. The first year of the project focused recruiting 
low income participants with no high school education throtigh general 
outreach I techniques *nd on the development of relevant and, -practical 
learning materials. In the second and third years the emphasis 
shifted to enrolling parents of school hged children into ABE classes 
and encouraging them to become iJTy<3lved| with the programs or 
institutions affecting their children Ijhrough specific goals such as: 
visit the classroom, become volunteer ifeaching aides, serve as 
tutors, or attend parent meetings. T>e importance of the role of the 
project teacher is discussed and Mr^icipant data are given. 
Summaries of accomplishments for 1973-19'75, correspondence, and 
samples of materials and curriculum aire appended.. (Author/EC) 
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PROJECT TEACHER, left, conducts an ESL leoson with a group. of partieipanto on 
the front porch of a etudent'8 homo. Tho teacher is' using textbook one of the 
Orientation in American English aeries, which uses the situational reinforce- 
ment approach to learning English. Man on right is responding to directions 
to open the door. Homebound lessons sometimes included more than one member 
of a family or one or more neighbors. Learning was rapid and fun in these 
circumstances. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In the nviramer of 1972, the Adult Basic Education Division of tli^ Pima 

^^crani^^siipei^'iree 

to demonstrBte aggreziiiive and innovative techniques forM^he recruiti/ent of 
difficult to* enroll adult students, and the 'delivery of relevant and prac- 
tical ABE services directly to participants categorized as "the hardest to 
reach and the hardest to teach,'' ^ 

Called the Special Experimental Adult Basic Education Project, it was 
established through funds provided by the UgS, Department' of Health, Edu- 
cation, and WelfdPe, under Title III of the Adult Education Act, Matching 
funds were provided by the former Model Cities Program of Tucson, Arizona. 
The project's primary mission was to operate closely with programs and 
agencies in the target community to identify residents noted as having 
minimal academic skills or a minimal ability to communicate in the English 
language. The goal was to recrui^t them as participants into the regular 
ongoing Adult Basic Education I^rogram whenever posGiM.e. Another goal wao 
to provide relevant and practical ABE serviaer5K4;n th/ hp^^ when it was de- 
termined that participants would not or QOjiad r]^^:^tBnd regular classes 
due to fear, hostility, shyness or becaus/ of a lack of transportation, 
illness in t'lie family, or child care probletno.^^oh participants were 
usually the least involved in the dynamics o^^^fie community. 

The ABE services offered to participants was in the form of innovative 
and 4 ndivi dualized survival type lessons which were designod to enable .par- 
ticipants to understand and deal with the socio-economic system whJch existed 
outside their doors. Bie objective was for €hem to gain ability and jnactery 
in manipulating that system for their own ends. When possible, project 
te^ichers used real life situations* as subject matter for "lessons which were 
designed to teach basic academic skills; 

A final step of the Special ABE Model was to encourage the involvement 
of the participants with the surrounding community and its programs. In 
year two of the three year project, the approach was narrowed to begin *re- - 
eruiting the parents of school aged children^ 

The rationale was simple during the second and third year of the pro^ 
jeet. It was important to demonstrate that^the cycle. of poverty in lYicson 
could bo broken by meeting adult basic education needs head onl Tf educa- 
tion is indeed the generic solution to poverty, then the long range impact 
of continued neglect of glaring ABE needs is to condemn the children to 
another cycle of ignorance, illiterar^y, underemployment, or eronic unGmplo:,r- 
ment . . ^ * 



A short rang'^ impact of reaching out tq the leeist educated and the 
least involved adults in the communir/, parents in particular, has been 

^ to help participants to help ^themselveG , LBedause_ of . newly „ gained Jmovr*- 

ledge and skills, participants will better understand^he socio-economic . 
system in vhich they live. '' A longer range impact^f/the proj^^s acti-^ 
vitiep has been to enable parent, participants to oj^ as models for theio:'' 
children and to willingly reinforce their ^children's learning in the home, 
It is now commonly accepted that parents who understand and reinforce a 
child's learning or training dre more likely to encourage their children 

■ to do. well m .school and to push themjbeyond the basic levels of formal 
/education. - 

Thte three yeai* -summary now presented chronicatfs the efforts and 
achievements of the Special Adult Basic Education Proj-ect in- its- ambi- 
tious attempt to demonstrate that innovative outreach; recruitment, and 
^delivery techniques can work to enlist the participation of the least ' 
Educated and the^ least involved adult members of .the^; cojnmunity. It will 
-also demonstrate that such participants can "be motivated to develop new 
personal confidence," social skills, and community involvement. 

. c .. ' . \ 

mOJECT DESGRTFTTOIJ ^ " . f 

Tn year one, the npeclal Project was^ a general outreaoh, p;eneral in- * 
take model. ^Project teachers recruited participants of all apes and* t^yppi; * 
fro*:! MiroughQUt the community, often as a result of door to do^r oanvik-ir^ . 

lif^s'gn,^ the Special Irgi^isct shifted its emphasis' in year two. to ono ^nat 
eoulcj be called a pareht^ education Bodel. A new goal was to idontify, en- 
roll and instruct under educated parents of schodl ar;ed children th*at wGrr> 
recpivinp/traininr by local child-^servirig programs or aducatlonal inatiiu- 
tioiis. Panfents who were noted as being the least involved in their ^^hilu- 
ren's educdtional pro^^ess and who were also noted as being on the loW'.-^t 
. rung of the academic ladder were approached and offered the opportunity ^.o 
participate in the project. Projeet^teaQhers would attempt this re^^ruii- 
ment after a personal contact had been made and the program explained in a 
friendly, positivo, and informative manner, ' ^ - ' 

wo major assuinptlo!.:? underlined this model. Tlie** first assumption 
^as that we could use sejleoted community based programs such as 'oai sf.ar^ 
centers, day care. center'; or public schools to recruit the greate.-^t nurhf^r 
of parents who met our entr> c»'i.t.v:a. The second assumption v;as that our 
servicer! would have the r^tGate;'t impact with such participants and^tr.eir 
families.^ nius, we would have a natural basis upon which to develop -per sona^ 
contact 'v^.ith parents, ^'ina our limited resoirrees would be use^ in a cost-offi- 



cient and p-^oductdjye manner. Over 10,000 hours of instruction were pro- 
vided to 2kl participants during* the finael year of operation. 




Hddreis?! a;partlcipant*s everyday survival needs, y^bious teaching methods 
were experimented ^jstth and a variety of materials were 'used to fit the 
p^ticular circumstances in which pro^^ct teachers found themselves. A 
majority of , Special* ABE participants received services in a Yiomehound 
setting. A significant number also received services in «mall, special 
tutoring groups established as a part of. the overall program in wlilch 
their children were enrolled, For^exarnt)le, as their children were en- 
rolled in a particular school program the parents would be studying 
English in a nearby room. 'The snecial group thus functioned as a transi- 
tion class from the home to the n^gular adult learning centers operating 
in the community. ' " ^ 

* . *» , 

Participants were selected for homebound instruction for two reasons. 
*First if it was determined that the^ individual was too shy, frightened or 
insecure .to attend regular adult classes he/she was selected.' Second, if 
parents - usiaally mothers - were trapped in the home by the presence of 
small^ non-school aged children, a sick family member, a lack of transpor- 
tation, or other special reasons, he/she was selected. Special emphasis 
was placed on the 'recruiting of parents who were not .involved' in the child- 
serving programs. School personnel and workers in- other programs often' co- 
operated in identifying such "etrop-out*' parents. The candidates were thon 
contacted by project teachers who identified themselves and asked for ^,he 
opportunity to ejcplain the fixnetion of the Special ABE JRroject. * ^ ' 

1£ possible, , pro;] ect teachers accompanied .child-serving program per^- 
sonnel when they made home visits. 7hiD visit often provided ilie 'Toot-' 
in-the-door*^ opportunity to e:jpla^ja--the project and 'seel: participation. ( 



Project. teachers were also trained *to" perform a social serv^ire re- 
ferral role. Often, project teachers found it necessary to help solvo 
personal or family problems by referral to appropriate community af^endes 
before the instructional process could begin. A projc^ct teacher would 
then use such situations as the basis for lessons; A goal would be for 
the participant to work toward a mastery level of Jlnglish,- mathematics, 
or reading at which he could begin dealing with recurring problems him- 
self with greater confidence and skill. The academic emphasis cen^ o^ed 
on basic literacy improvement, 'English g.s a Second Language (ESL), pre- 
paration for the II,S* Cfitizenship examination, and preparation for ihr> - 
GED .high' school etjui valency examination, which was a long-ran(>e rjosl cV 
many participants.^ . 







- } 



.J^^ teacLara were supported in their para-professional rolec l y' 
teaching Gupei"/i core . .Teaching sui^ervisorc worked cloaely with proi^ct 
.^eseHera^tQ dxagnoae students,^^ track student achlevaaent, ' develbp miter- 
t° t^''' aolution of personal or family problems of the 
participant. Teaching Gupervicors also, collected and coJipStea important^ 
data, as well as maintaxned an extenaive filing syatenu The proiect "xxnoA 
vlsbr worked clocojy with the teaching-supervisor? to analyze'Sf ope^^ ^ 
tional data and publish significant totals in monthly^ quartefly, '(ma 
- ^^^i reports. Jhe project supervisor also worked closely with the every 

adL?InfT/i'"'^J^'" fl:"'' «^^^^^Sic goals and periodic opesiition^^ 
^ addition, it was the project supervisor's j'oh to'work closely witiT^i^Jo- 
sentatives of local agencies'. and bity departments to ensure .Continued 

SELECTION AND TRAlNINa OP I^BONNEL 

The Special ABE Project functioned under the direction of the iTorr-on 
Dire^or, 1^ Edward L. lihdsey. Him organizationai structure of the pro- 
ivnl^? f ^1?°'" supervisor, two teaching- supervisors, a number of 

project teachers classified as para-professlonals, and a nor-retaxy-reo.^ntion- 

' , Swonland acted as project cupervlGor for the fj-rnt v..-^ -nd 

a hraf of the project (197,^^7U) . Selected throu/^h the Mod'el r-U 'er. i. ' rin - 
procec.-, he r-u.-eecsfally put the projeet^lnto motion, then di'p.-rtod 
employr:ent opportunitiea abroad. The. final year tmd a hnlf period 
has been supervised by V^. Jerome King who had been a learning center nun,. r- ' 
vigor fpr almost three yesxs with the fegulor ABE progroin. Also .jelecfnd ' 
ohrough ihe r.fodel CJfcioc hiring process, he worked closely with il.e ^^m. 
Director. In contact daily, they mapped out new phases of operatlon^or i,hP 
pro.iect and monitored Its ong^ingr expenditure of funds. Tliis close as'^o- 
ciation at the f^dmlni strati ve level added to the stability and success, of t,h.. 
pro^ ec u . * . 

- , C 

. . ?f°^f* Borkowltz and Ms. Lorraine "Raymond were -the firnt two cto- 
,jeet ^cachine-sjxpervlcoro. Ms. Raymond departed at the end of thn ■-ocond 
ycar^.or new employment opportun:: tiea with a local school d;strlcf . V-; 
lyrdio .lellum rcplaood hor in the position at the beginning of the I'V 
liseal yew. -Each t..as sele-?ted through the Model Cities h^o-ing proex-., •,. 
opteitacally, project supervisory persc/mel were selected on the ba.-^is of 
their academic background, work experience, and abill.ty to manage, sub- 
ordin^ites dn a positive, reinforcing manned. ^ Tea.ch'ing- supervisors monitored 
and evaluated the activities ?f project participants, provided inservico 
training for teachers, caid, compiled relevant data. Reporting daily to 'he 
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projeoi nup^rviflor, they.^sflicted him in the anaivtfiG of perfomanGO data 
and -in €he publication of periodic reports and curmharies \o appropriate 
^ o valuators. . 

The beginning of each fiscal year oaw the turn-over of a larpo por- 
cantage'of projeat teachers, but more so diu^inp: the first year. Hig orj- 
Rinal group of instructors were classified as paraprofessionals. Bioy 
were selected mainly on the basis of their ability to ,relate well with 
others, handle teaching material, • and ^display a knowledge of the community 
and its characteristics; • 

Tliey were mostly residents who were at similar soc?o-eeonomie levels 
as participants.* Selected through the Model Cities hiring^ process, some, 
lacked high school diplomas. The teaching supervisors prepared instruc- 
tional materials, trained the project teachers in ESL, ABE and- GED method-' 
blogy, and closely supervise their- teaching aotivitieg. Unfortunately, . . 
tl^ir ability as instructors remained quite limited and their original 
enthusiasm soon lagged. Upon revit3V, it appei^fed . that they had the some 
problems and. frustrations as the project participants. Itie turn-over rate 
fqr this period in year one was- quite high. Requirements for education,' 
experience, and expertise were then increased. When this oeeured, t;he 
staff become more professional; in attitude "and, more capable^ in performance. 
As a result of this deeision'to change the qrif^ina^ nature of paraprofc^ssional 
teaching aido-s, the second and thir^ year toacheK;:? functioned as a stable, 
' unified, and .dedicated- instructioijal team.. /CL though* the staff boeamo much 
more professional, the l^pw paraprofessfonal pay n^valo increased to onJLy 'I'^l.^^^i) 
per hour by the end ''of ydar three*. In*' essence, had ^profes?^ionalo worldnc; 
at' an aide's salary level. ■ / 

ProJe**t teachers- usually numbered between l^i find 1" at rmy* ^rlv^'ii I'mt . 
1t was determined that a mix of full-time and part-time inr,tru<H,or;;, who 
worked as much as 3^ hours per week, offered tho most in flexibility and 
productivity. Wlien the project teachers were selected and trained, they 
were provided with 'a clear understanding of the nature of the project end 
of their instructional roles before they were placed in the flf^ld.i Ihis ^ 
.was necessary to help teaelierc to perceive of themselves an instructors 
imd experimcntors. In addition, it was also importrmt to insure of^ainst 
aCprBject teacher l^ecoming "strapped*' in a pco-ticular liemebound teaching 
situation. If so, he would fail in his overall goal develop such skills 
in the participant that would enable the participant to tegin dealinf^ with 
qutside institutions and solving his own problems. Oceassidnally this did 
hap^ien with ^participants. But as the project personnel galnetl e}gper3enco 
and expertise, teachers wore careful to hot-nd'slead the pcirtieipatit Into « 
belie^ng that he could always depend on the teacher to come to hio home 



and help only him. The student had to offer something in return, and that 
was progress In leai^ning and willingness to eventually venture out on his • 
own. ,'• 

Teachers did not^aja^^ys grasp^ tlhis idea immediately, . It took patience ' 
. for. the project instructor to understand that his role was not to just teach. ' 
ESL,' for example, but to/lay the foundation for important other objectives. 
In addition, by placing some constraints as to 'time and activity^ the teachinf 
staff was- able to successfully; replace as many as a fourth or a third of itS: 
participants within a year. By transferring s.^udents to nearby ^dult learning 
centers Or vocational training programs, or by^helping students to complete 
' the-' QED requirements/ t^e project was able to continue accepting new partici- 
pants throughout the fiscal year. ' ^ [ 

^ When training'new teachers, special emphasis was placed on the unique- ' 
n6ss of -the homebound situation and the need for a humanistic approach in 
workings with participants. Cultural considerations Vere also, outlined to 
those^ unfamiliar with the different neighborhoods in which the project ' 
worked. ■ I^oject teachers were^also instructed to be sensitive to the 
family 'd^^^tiamics in the homes of their students. If ,a;,,wife, for example, ^ ' 
was learning English/ did the husband feel threatened?^ Are the children 
teasing a pa;fc-ent studying; for his or her GED examination? If so, how can 
a teache^. deal ef fee ti?rely with ^^^^^ and neutralize the problem . 

factors" Teaching. supervisors were instrufliental in assisting -project 
teachers with diffiQUlties^d^^ nature, and; staff" iheetings vere often 

opened to discussions concerning problems wi;th individual students. ^Be- 
sides helping to develop a unified feeling, ihstruietorS benefitted from 
the advice and experience Qif f ellbw staff members. 

Finally, under the "What to Avoid Next Td^e" *categbry would be the 
attempt to select parapfofessional teaching aides Who' did not lack a 
solid educational. background and avoid those who plight be -in the same 
life situation' as the partioipan*ts being served by the projiect.. As*dis-* 
cussed par lier, the chances for a ^succ^ssful and stable^ i'nstructional ' 
Staff are limited if much care was not taken in^their selection. ♦ If 
instructors have similar personal o± home " problems ' as project partici- 
pants, their job perfoiinance is likfely to be adversely affected. It . 
can also result in a high turn-over rate or absenteeism. " ' . 

Experienced personnel with at .least two yea:^s 6f college (pi^erably 
those with a B.A, ) were' required lo do the job properly.' In a less urban 
setting, the requirements my be different, btit a final description, of . 
the project .teacher would be that of a well qualified person who receives 
pay commensurate with the responsibilities of the job. ^ 



OEERAmON AIH) MEOHODOM^ V ' ' ' 

Ihe design 'of the Special Eroje'.ct. during year one was that of a* ■ ; 
general intake model in which adults in the Community were recruited ' 
without regard to status or ; background, IThe general requirements were. 
that paTticipants be low income residents living in they^ Federally de- ' ./ 

signated Model Cities target area and that they l\ave below a high school ' 
level of education. Participants were recruited through general out- 
reach techniques, including door to door canvassing, announcements atf 
community meetings and re:?erral;^ One problem here was that tixe pro^^^t ''''^^ 
received a lai'ge number of requests for instruction and was soon working 
to capacity. -A second problem was that it was very difficult to trans- ' • 
, fe'r students from the home to the ongoing classes of the regular Adult 
Education Program. , > ■ . 

- The original purpose of the. Special Project was to oJ)erate as afl^ " 
outreach model in which participants were provided a limited amount of 
home instruction and were then ,i:^ged to transfer* to regular ABB classes 
located nearby. This rarely worked as planned and the reasons were tw6- 
fold. First, the limited amount, of. time was between four and si^ home 
visits before efforts were made to transfer th,e participant. This . simply 
was not enough time to develop the necessary confidence and trust of a 
participant before placing . sUch a demand on his schedule. Secoi;id, the 
participants selected for home instruction were. the least academically 
skilled and the l.east mobile. Even if transportation" was arranged, four 
to six home visits did not develop skills and abilities to any nlguifi-' 
cant degree to justify a transfer and the discontinuance of service, 'rtic 
project was frustrated in these early efforts at outreach and transfer, . , 
but did gain a great deal of experience and expertise in functioning in 
a homebound environment. Innovative and practical materials were aevel.- '•^ « 
oped which Hid serve their original purpose of providing survival 'instruc- 
tion in English and basic literacy. ' 

In year two the emphasis and approach wei^e altered. The project be^an 
to seek out and enroll. parents of school aged children. Instruction was 
offered to deserving. candidates over much longer periods of time, and the 
goal changed from immediate-transfer to regular AB:? classes to that of in- 
creased involvement with the institutions and programs affecting the lives 
of their children. In addition, a long range objective was that of' increased 
knowledge and manipulative skills in relation to the exi stingy cocio-economic'^ 
system. .The idea of transferral became a low priority factor which could • 
happen naturally if participants outgrew the need of special home ins triK*- 
tion and could -see the need themselves of a more extensive educational 
experience. The delivery of ABE services to the home envirianment benomri 

K/- ... • ' . 



an end in itself, and student success^ was measured in terms of academic 
progress and through increased involvement : with the schools and community 
in general. ^ ' > ' [ — . , /■ 

To further determine the feasibility of ultimately moving the learning 
Situation from" the home to a regular ABE classroom, very small groups were 
formed* Olie original purpose of the establishment of special small group 
classes was for them to. act as a transition step from the home to the 
regular adult learning centers. Diey were- developed" as part of the daily 
operation of selected, day care center^, head sfcartVprpgrams, special 
school programs, -or park program^. 5Iie final step of transferring rarely 
took place because once the special study groups were formed on the site 
of the child- serving programs, participants quickly began to function as' 
a unified class and could not be broken apart. ,In year two, the special 
class became important in another way. Oliey proved to be a worthy method 
of recruiting under- educated parents for ABE services and served as a 
ready vehicle in which^ to encourage -parents out of the home and into a / 
degree of involvement with. the programs or institutions. affecting their 
children. I ^ 

At the beginning of year three, this criteria for selection of . parti- 
cipants was refined. First, the project attempted to identify and seek 
out only the led.st involved parents who were at the most basic education- 
al levels. Second,, the project would attemp-BLto expand and upgrade the - 
quality of their involvement and participation^ in the program serving 
their children. Specific goals were set for parents to visit the class- 
room, become volunteer teaching aides, serve as a tutor, or attend parent 
meetings when, appropriate. 

- To recruit such participants in year two and three, mass recruiting 
techniques were discarded and formula of concentrated and personalized 
recruitment .was developed. The formula* included close 'work with selected 
child-serving programs and neighborhood school;^ and frequent contact with 
teachers, principals, and program personnel. Also^ support t^as obtained 
in the form of special class sites, referral of drop-out parents who 
rarely participated in the child-serving program, and permi{tting the pre- 
sence of project teacher^ at parent meetings to explain the model and 
seek enrollment. This system worked well for the. project. As th^ word 
spread about the .project Is role, there quickly developed a backlog of 
requests for home instruction throughout the second and third year of 
the demonstration model.' 

A final aote should be made regarding general recruiting techniques 
such, as door to door contact, program fliers, posters., media announce- " 
ments and speeches at community meetings. These traditional methods work 



well as a part of a regular ABE operation, but did not serve the purpose 
of the Special Project , for three reasons. First,; the intake of prirtici- 
pants could not be controlled without angering orv-xLisappointing a number 
of residents who wanted home instruction but did not meet strict entrance 
criteria. Second, such'methods could cjf ten work counter to the operation 
of thfe regular, ongoing program. At times during the first year, project 
teachers discovered a few students who had dropped out of the regular pro- , 

. g5:am to request home instruction.- At other times, it was determined that 
a homebc^und participant might have easily attended a nearby clags or acfult 
learning center if he so desired. Lastly, the participants desired in tHe 
Special Project were usually out of contact with^the community or were th« 
least , likely to respond to an annotxncement on the radio or the viewing of 
a poster. On one hand, becauserp^articipants rarely ventured out, they did 
not know of the availability of the- services in the coramvinity. On the 

. other hand, if they did know about the" ABE program, they did not come 
-forward willing to enroll because of the nature of their inadetiua^e educa- 
tional background, which had resulted in shyness and fear. The, regular . 
program usually had full classes, "but participants tTrjere were somewhat 
upwardly Jtiobile and were able to cope with an academic type artmosphere. 
The Special Project finally concentrated on potential students that every- 
one admitted were out there, but who would never, come forward to .enroll 
on their own. 

^ . . . . 
The recoirnnendation, then, is to*pl£m a special prograiti as tlrlr, modfjl 
to eohcentrate, on the basic educational heedf! of a specific clientele or 
segment of the community. In this way, a homehound project can be uand 
efficiently and economically to reach residentc .who would not normully 
take advantage *of ABE services', although ..their need for such servi ce mhy 
'be great. The "hai-dest to reach and hardest to teach" ABE oub-populaiion 
^can be recruited, con be qnotlvated to progress .academically^ and ran be 
trained and encouraged to"make the system work for them. Ihis £?pGCial 
ABE Prooect^has demonstrated the effectiveness of methods which accomplish 
these ends. It has also demonstrated the importance,, of "such efforts to the 
benefit of the individual participant, his foitiily, an^ to the coinmunity at 
large. A special- project of thi £3 type can also serve as a valuable instru- 
ment which Gcm supplement the vork of a more formal -adult basic education 
program or inctitution. ■ , ' ' 



J 




A SMALL study "group meets at a local school. Project teacher, l^ft, -directs 
mothers in an English lesson while down the hall the il: childreth,;^ire' studying. 
Progress in learning was rapid under these conditions. The formit^tm of 
specifcil study groups such as this also afforded the project an Opporturtity 
to involve ,the parents in t;he training and education of their children. 
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'niE PROJECT lEACHlNG ROLE , ' , ' 

Throughout the first year o'f operation, attention was focused on the 
factors of student motivation and rates of achievement in compsa-ison to 
that of participants in the regular. ABE" classes. A primary question was 
what_ served to motivate participants in the £5pecial Project: ■ the home 
setting, individualized instructional materials, or the project teacher? 

Subjective evaluation of activity and close observation resulted in 
t^. conclusion that the project teacher was the pr/imary factor in the 
success or failure of a participant. ' Ihe teacher operating as a friend 
. and confidant fof ten served to motivate, and retain students where other 
systems or programs had failed. It was further cWluded that the pro- 
>ject teacher was strongly supported by a tripod of three, closely rela- 
ted factors: the home .setting, the individualized attention, and the 
innovative and relevant materials deveioped and used. Participants 
admitted that a major condition for th-ir own involvement was that thev • ' 
poiad learn without leaving the famili:3r home setting, this appeared ' 
to be the key element which ha4_pursua^ed them to participate irTthe 
first place. I 

Through extensive review and compirison of .student achievement ^l-ates 
during ye-ar one, project personnel concluded that a stable, lorlr-term 
participant could progress at lea&t as i-apidly as his counterpart in the 
' regular program who used -similar materials.. In some cases, participants 
covered material in two thirds the time 'than did their counterpart:-, In 
a regular learning center class. Suceesclhas bqen attributed to i,h(> 
special :j,.earning kits which contained the Unnovativcj and relevant c!urri- 
cula. Ironically, participants o'fte.n demanded ' textbooks. For them, 
the presence of textbooks in *he hdme wan .Wthing of a statu.- imnl.ol 
and validated their newly assumed role of s\udent. ft-ojuct teacberr. thore- 
tore worked with selected texts as a primnrj^ resource, but they supple- 
mented lessons with everyday survival material, consumer infonnation 
publications, and other materials such as job\ applications, model report 
cards, or important situational dialogues.. Oik tentative theory, there- • 
fore,. IS that mo'st homebound participants can knd do progress at least 
as rapidly as students in adult classes that arV conducted in regular 
adult learning centers. Ihese participants who usually can never be re- 
cruited through general outreach methods, can ancl lo develop- important 
academic and social skills when approached in a pWsonalized monner nnd 
motivated through humvinisti'' instructional methodiL 

• Further review of the project teaching role mutt include an emphas-' n 
on an instructor's willingness to be aware of i the eriptional needs of ■ 
, participants and to the particular cultural or social factors involved. 

- ' - , 18 
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For exanrple, 'teacners of ten had to accept food and refreshments from 
participants as a precondition for a lesson, even when teachers suspected 
participants could not easily afford such hospitality. Usually, of course, 
this was an enjpyable benefit of the jbj), although teachers concerned with 
dieting often expressed concern. In the barrio environment in which pro- 
J^ect teachers mainly worked, care also had to be given to the extended <: 
fi-iendship and kinship relationships, throughout the community. When neigh- 
bors or relatives enjoyed the service of the same teacher, it was sometimes 
possible to. ooin participants together in a single home as a location for 
lessons. Learning spontaneous and rapid under these conditions, and pro- 
ject^ teachers combined participants whenever possible. 'At times this 
could not be accomplished because a husband may have objected to. his wife 
learning English when he cquld not be present- In many cases a husband 
would not, for example, peiinit his wife to leave the home nor receive 
lessons, therfe. In some crises, a husband did not want his wife to learn 
more because it would bring her closer to any social advantages enjoyed 
by him. He was also fearful of her potential economic independence from 
him. At other times, neighborhood feuds erupted, leaving the project 
teacher in the middle, The parti cipafits would be quick to spo* any Mvantag 
that their neighbors received. A ^roj^ect teacher had. to be sure to allocate 
equal periods of tj.me to participants.^^ lliis did not often happen. 7ae' 
example merely serves to illustrate the ^oint made for, cultural and spcial 
sensitiVitSr on the part of a program- and its personnel. 

A final note should be made concerning the operational aspect of the 
teaching role versus the experimental cfae. Wiile the primary function of « 
the project in year one was that of outreach, recruitment and transfer of 
participants into regular ABE classes, it was demonstrated that instruction 
could easily be acconfplished ^in the home setting over a reasonatjle period of 
time. Project teachers ^ere often tempted to be satisfied with tlji^ effort. 
In years two and three, the experimental $ole was extended to include effort 
at recruiting undereducated' parents and working to develop their involvement 
with the institutions affecting the lives of their children. Her^ too, the 
teaching of participants coon became a primary concern of the projeot. Bae 
demonstration model was therefore often deflected froni its ear3y stated 
goals and objeetdyes due to the reality in w|iich the project found itself [ 
working. It was difficult for project personnel to r>emain concerned with . 
the transfer of partielpants after a particular -amount of time when other 
need^ were greater. It was understandable for personnel to want to do 
what came nattirally: to take a participant at where he was academically , 
or socially and, provide Instruction and support for as long as necessary, 
until the participant was confident and sKillful enough to strike out on 
his own. Qhis flexibility arid willingness to adapt was a strong point in 
favor o^ the demonstration model during its three year period of activity, 

/ - - ■ 
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COMMUNITY LINKAGES AND- COOEERATION 

The element of commiittity linkages and cooperation can -be , divided into V- . 
" two significant areas. " The first- concerned the drive to develop extensive • \ 
suppprt and acceptance fyom important coramunity prograrns, dducational in- 
stitutions and special groups or individuals. The seGJond relates to the 
implementation of the stlident support role fulfilled .by project teachers. 
Both factors were inrportent priorities built into the design of the demon- 
stration model. / • " - . 

For the special project to succeed in its -mission to identifV> and 
recruit the least formally educated and least involved parents, it re- 
quired the understanding and acceptance from relevant agencies and pro-, 
grams.- Such organizations were key elements in the project's efforts 
to enroll parents who met the appropriate, entrance criteria. At the 
beginnihg of each new fiscal year, an effort to renew ties with the ' - . 
programs which it hak previously worked was followed by a vigorous attempt i 
to establish new woijking relationships with other selected progremis. Hiese ^ 
activities were important because they paid of f in .ongoing referrals of ' 
potential participants from cooperating programs and ,orgianizations. 

For e3|ample, project personnel would arrange personal interviews with 
the supervisors of local child-serving programs to .explain the rot^f fhe 1 
Special Priject. Ihey would also attend staff meetings to explain the • 'I 
mission of tHe project directly to outreach workers and other line pe^'.- 
sonnel who caane in contact with parents. On other- oecassions, the r ro- 
• Ject sought to speak at parent meetings to .explain the program and seel: 
enrollment* At times, project .teachers accompanied' agency out?reach vrorkers 
into the field on house to house visits. Tliis method often provided tfer. 
automatic introductions to parents who were prime candidates for Special' . . , \ 
ABE services. The Special Project received excellent cooperation of this 
nature during its period of existence because it placed a high priority 
on such coordination and -in turn, served to benefit -the cooperating programs 
by helpingj them to better serve their clients as well. This cooperation is 
evidenced W correspondence from the PACE, "YMCA, Bilingual and school pro- 
grams which is included in the appendix of 'the 'report. 

In ad(iitloni the support role of the project teacher involved a process 
whereby participants were informed of the purposes and functions of local 
^ social seryacG programs in the community. At times, teachers accompanied 
their otudelnts to the relevant agencies when a need for' service or ass'^si- " 
ance demanded attention. The main goal was to- develop confidence, iriitda- 
tive, and e^cpertise in the participant so that he or she would continue' ' 
deal vrith l<^cal agencies without the help or presence of a project teanh* r. -.^ 
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Duriiig the third /ear, approximately 10® referrals were made by project 
teachers to such diverse resources acf emergency food or laeklth. services 
food stamps, mental health, public libraiy, housing, vocational trainin 
and the local comwfunity .college* - ' , u 



Teachers reported gre,at successes in their support efforts. Often, 
it was a significant accomplishment for ^participants to merely accompany 
project teachers to parent; 'mejetings or school activitie.Q,. food stamp ' 
offices," or the State employment service. Teachers reported instances 
in vjhich participants would return to such organizations on their own 
after the initial visits had been made together. Teachers would also 
arrange introductory meetings' between partidipants %nd their children' s 
teachers and ^ school principals to help break down feelings of fear, shy- 
ness^ or inadequacy on^the part of the participant. Once participants 
felt comfortable in the school and knew their cThildren's teachers or 
trainers, thqy often continue^ to return many times on their own. Need- 
less to say, the schools and child- serving programs were delighted, to 
see this occur. * ./^ ' * * - ' 





DIBLIOGRAPIITES AND CURRICULUM 



A major o"bj Active during year . one of the project concerned the develop- 
ment of. relevant and practical learning materials in the form of cuhject 
matter kits. Subject matter kits were usually packets, of innovative materi&ls 
designed to develop consimer and surviycil skills, und to develop specific ' 
skills through academic oriented lessons. A project teacher would attempt 
to cover materials in these subject matter kits with each participant. This 
idea changed with time and experience. In the following two years, the con- 
cept Qf- learning kits grew to consist ot files of relevant and personalized 
ABE and GED materials from which "teachers would select lessons that would 
appeal to particular participants. Texts were used to help determine the 
skill levels of teachef made materials. 

For exfonple, parenting skills were incorporated into the structured 
EBL materials in a number of ways. Nectessary parenting skills were devel- 
oped through the use of 'parent- teacher or parent-counselor {iltuational dia- 
logues, examples of which will be in the appendix section of this report. 
Other situational dialogues, reading selections, oral drills or basic lit- 
eracy lessons were designed to develop skills through m^^terials that were 
centered around specific activities or relationships that might be a part 
of community iigeneies or as part of the programs in which their children- 
weare enrolled. Examples of these materials are also* in the appendix section. 

GED, ABE, and ESL materials developed or adapted by the projot^t were ^ 
mastery based in fiaturo. ttais means that each teacher-made lesson con-'' 
centrated on a specific idea, skill or series of concepts., ^e si.udont 
had to demonstrate competence on each lesson before proceeding to the 
next. This ^ was also a '*No Fail" system in which the student was free to 
try a number of strategies to reach the objectives. False ""startr; Maroly 
required the stude;at to try again. Tim project teacher acted as a resuureo 
and stepped in iT frustration arose. Standard texts* were used 'most fre- 
quently with GED prepao^ation, although teacher made lessons also applied 
real life situations and consumer education as material for skill develop- 
ment. ^ . * 

^ We found that adult studepts often have preconceived "notions of what 
"learning is and what teachers should do. Ihey^often Insisted upon the use 
of texts or workbooks. It was often e matter of status or pride for the 
participant to have a book for his family and ftrionds to see. A book would 
lend credibility. to a participant's new role as student* K19 following': list 
of materials represents books ttjat the project used with some success.' Ihis 
outline should not be interpreted as an endorsement of the product li: od, . 
nor does it necessarily reflect poorly on texts not listed. ^ Tt^s a part r J 
list of useful materials which met the needs of the Special Project. 



- English As A Second Language 

. * . ' • 

. i. Anisinan, Dorie, and Gordon, Susan, Orientation in American English 
Institute of ^Jfodern Languages, Inc. 2b22-24 Pi ttman Drive, Silver 
Springs, Maryland 80910, I97O. * • * , 

Ohis series includes six levels, \d.th tests, ,^rkbooks, readers ' 
and tapehooks for each level. Orientation in^Aneripan English 
uses a practical situational reinforcement (SR) approaphto 
language instruction in which communication is emphasized for 
the English learner, "as well and as quickly as possible". 
Most ^useful were the texts and workbooks of eact^ level in the 
series'^ Worth considering for and ESL program. ' 

\ . 2. Dixson^Robert J. Graded Exercises in English , and Modern 
American English >^ Revised , Regents Publishing Company, 1 
West 39th Street, New York, N.X. IOOI8, I97I ' ' 

Graded Exercises in English is a fine supplemental text 
which presents useful le.ssons in basiq graramer for ESL students. 

'Modern American English is also an excellent supplementary text 
to assist with vocabulary and structure development. It ppmec in 
a series of six graded volumes. For more advanced ESIj students, 
bpoks 5 & 6 contain relevant storied about people in various 
occupations for practice in reading ^md oral reinforcement. . 

3- 'DixGon, Robert J., Regents English Workbook, 1^3 - .iRlnents 

Publishing Company, 1 West 39tli Street, New Yorkj NiY. IQOI8, 1970. 

^Ohio 3 s one of the most useful and adaptable supplenjeiital ESL 
texts available. Each page presents a different exercise that 
, -deals with specific problem areas in English at basic, ^inter- 
- mediate, and advanced levels. 

' *i •■ 

h. Lado, Eo.jert, Lado Englinh Series , Bookn V^-and worklaookc 1-6, 
Diinon and Schuster, Inc. Educational Divlcion, 1 Went 39th Gtreotj ■ 
New Yorit, N.Y. lOOlB, 197S * " 

nils ceri-GG qIgo includGG tapcc to roinforee texts and toael'ior'a 
manual. It is a lingulrt-loally sound set of hacie througla ad- 
£ vanced ESL 'texts. Ohe series is a good source of supplementary 

X loGcons. We fouiid; thece useful during the Special J^roject's 

first year but If-fcer' 'they were put^ aside in favor of Orientation 
in AneriGan English . • [ 



li. Martirl, Joseph F., last's Speak English ^ The Last California 
Company, John Frdhch and Associ^ates^, ?333 'Beverly Blvd., lot 
, Angeles^ 90057, 1973- ' 
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Part of each 'lesson in Books. 1-3 excellent shott, highly 
informative controlled paragraphs at the adult level/ Coiriprehension 
questions follow each short paragraph. Will serve to develop reading 
and writing skills in ESL students at low literacy levels.^ . 

Reading Development , * . . 

1. Bin'er, Vinal 0., American Folktales I-'II and International Folktales . 

I-IlJ' Thomas Y. Crowell Compa^iy, 666 5th Avenue, New York, N.Y., 

1968. * , ^ ; ^ 

) An excellent series of structured readers, this series' ean alno 
he used to supplement other materi&ls concerned with gramnior; and 
structure. At. ther end of each highly informative short ctbry are 
exercises which- introduce hew voca33ula^y, useful idioms, and gramma- 
tical lessons. They progress in difficulty from Book T through Book 
II in each series. This series is useful with both EOL and ha.Ti** 
literacy students. * ' - 1 ^ 

2. Li ddle, -William, Reading for Concepts, levels A-H, MeGraw-Hill I^ook 
Company, New York, N.Y, 1970. . $P.3r. 

A valuable series of struqtured readers beginning, at grade level 
.1-6 and ending at level 6 and 7. Designed to provide beg:ini^3ng 
readers an opportunity. to grow in reading experience vrtvilo 'Jxplor'ng 
a wide variety of sophisticated ideas and -concepts from manyj academic 
disciplines. Subjects are mostly factual and of high interes^. After 
each short story consistirTg of one page, there is* one page oif compre- 
hehsive questions following it. .Useful for EOL reading development, 
but especially useful for native cpeakers.^ Level II indicateij 'student 
is at the pre-GED readiness stage. See h^dy teacheii's manual for 
detailed explanation. 

3. oilvcoroli, Nicholas J^, Classroom Reading; Inventory , Second Kc^ition,' 
William Brown Company* Dubuque, Jowa, 1969> $3.50. \^ 

' . * . . « -.1 

Designed for teachers who have not had prior experience wiUi Indi- 
vidual diagnostic reading measures. Each form of the CRI^ has ^^-raded 
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word lists aid graded o^ral paragraphs firotn the pre-primer level up 
through the eighth grade level. - BQok contains instructions to the 
teaoheri This text can be useful to diagnose reading levels from 
the first grade level onw^d. Hie informal reading inventory of 
the Reading for Concepts, series is easiest to use and least 
frightexiing to the student. • • 

Sullivan, M»W/, English Programmed Readers, ^fcGraWl Hill Company, 
New York, N*Y. Rrice per set $63.00. T ^ ) 

Useful seriec for students who function- helow a. third grslde reading • 
level. Develops reading skills through phonics. Of ten works in 
cases when all else fails to stimulate the^ student. ^ Can supplement . 
other readiiig development efforts and materials. 

Introd^cation to Reading , Pre-GED series, Cambridge Book Company, / 
1^, Wb^MadTson Avenue, New Ydrk, N.Y. 10022. Uhif price is $2.76 

_ An exeellent^ text which bridges the gap from level H in the Beading 
foT Concepts aeries into the GED level of reading. Text concentrates 
on. the development, of corapreherfSion reading skills for students at 
levels 7-9 • " Text series acquaints' student with ''tent taking'* pro- 
cedures. It can also serve as an informal reading inventory for the 
teacher to determine GED readiness. . 

General Educational Development ^' 

1.. Pre-GBD Introduction to Arithmetic , English , and Reading , Cambridge 



Book*' Company, km Madison Avenue, New York, N,Y. 10022, 1912. $2.76 

^ Introduction to Reading was noted above. This series of these texts ^ 
is highly useful and praetieai. Can be used to develop GED readiness 
and test taking skills. Presents instructional material in d clear 
concise manner. Each book contains on inforaml placement test and 
review section. 

a. Correetneoa and Ef foetlveneaa of Ibcpresolon , Interpretation of RGadlng. 
Materlala In Ooelal Studlea . Interpretation of Materlala In the natural 
HclenoGS. Interpretation of Mterary Materlala, and General MatlxGmatlcal 
Ability, Cambridge Book Company, Madioon Avenue , New York, N.Y. 1002P 
1973. $2.70 each'. . ' ' 

Highly useful serine of 5 workbook texto which preaenta GED level 
material and test activity in a aophiaticated, cleax-cut manner. 



Each '-Gxt contiainG ft diagnbotic teat, a personial analysic, and 
.Gimulated^ GED test. Students who caETiSSaTe'^lihe material in thic 
seriee of texts will perform adequately on the actual examination.,, 
^ ^Recently, the Ccanbridge Be>ok Company has published a <3ingle large 
text which contains all five suhjects in a revised edition. Coot 
is approximately one third :the amount ntecessfixy for all of the 
single texts. Entitled I^ep^^ation for lAe High School Equivalency 
' Examination ^ its cost is $3.75 per copy* Highly recommend. ' \ 

3; Basic Essentials pf Mathematics I & II ajid English Essentials 3 (3teck 
Vaughn Compaiiy, Austin, * Texas^ 1975? $1»35 eacl;!. " • 
^ ' ' t 

• Handy workbooks^ to supplement Caml?ridge ^ED materials. Useful in 
,\ an individualized^ class:^>om format. Work is presented sequentially 
hut -explanations are ^generally poW . Teacher ^ should be ^near to 
student *to act as a resource as veJLl as to provide more '.sophisticated 
examples and wt>?d problems. 

h, Basic Science for Living' I & TI, Stock- Vaughn Company, Austin, Texas, 
1975*. $1.35. \. \ . 

HelpjPul presentation of general natural, science concepts in a 
WD3Jkfeppk format. Good text* to develop backgrour.d in Science 
• subjecibs,. but not good enough to use*, alone; ' _ 
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Introduction to genoral Scairenee, Oi^bridge Book Oomnany, 197^, fpP.Tj 



Excellent resource 'or general .workbook in the area of GED oriented 
^ Natural Sciences. Erovides cany^ to ;read subject matter, clear 
drawings and up-to-date pliotrfcraphc, Exorciseo follow each reading' 

selection. * * o * * 

' , ■ •■ 

6. Gruber, Gary R., Hip:h School iSnuivaltney Test-General Review , S55non 
' and Schuster, 1 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y. lOOlti-, 1975. $U.95. 

Test servcG as an excelleJit resourefe for teachers of GED^ 'Olie^text 
has three complete test batterilsS wh'ieh can be used as final diagnostic, 
'slmulatoiV examinations before the student takes the actual GED tost. /• 
It also contains a high school math review and a vocabulary list ai 
tfte roar of the book, ihis texfe' needs supplemental materials to make 
it */6rk, as it does not offer instructional sections. State GED re- 
quirements' are outlined in rca**^, also'. 
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STaNTPlCAKT.nTlJDr'n^i l' DA'm 197P-75 . - • 

V^^; Upon teview of the . demographic data oi^itlined on the following pages, 
only figures f^om aption yekrs two" aiid three 'can he closely related. In- 
foiJmation from action year one resulted fj^om extensive research into the 
.amount of student achieyement recorded by Special Project p^ticipant's, • 
whic^ was .then contrasted to that of participarits in the ongoing ABE pro- 
gram. Many areas of importance in action .year oxte were of less importance 
ift the following twp. Th^s was due in part to* a dramatic shift in project 
emphasis arid ^activity. Years two and three saw the Special Project become ' 

. concerned with reaciaihg tindereducated parents and seekiiig to develop parental 
involvement while developing ABE skills; -Nevertheless, many trends, can he ' 

, noted and some .conclusions can he venttired about the impact of the Special ' 
Project and the nature of its participants. ^ - 

' For example, a quick survey of the figures 'shows that the Special, 
Project did/ in fact^ impact on a certain segment of the potential ABE 
population. The Special Project enrolled females at the rat e^ of five 
to each 'male "enrolled, in 1973; the ratio was approximately six to one 
in.l97^i 'a^d the ratio was , approximately seven to one in 1975.- - Ttiis 
characteristic of the project seems to hold with the assumption .that • 
the Special Project would-deal with 'a population less able and perhaps 
'less willing "to ""leave tte home .environment to participate in, .a class- 
room program, and who must be sought out by an asser.tive outi^each pro- 
gram. In the overall regular County program/ the ratio of female stu- 
dents to male, stui^ents is approximately three to one.- , However , the . 
ratio of female students to<a male students in the reguleur program for 
ages iG-^^h was one to one./ 

Another example conperns: the educational history attributed' to . , 
participants . Of participants educated in the United State^^, a "signiif- ' ' 
icant majority f ailed to advance beyond the eighth grade level of ^schooling. 
Almost two thirds of the participants of" the Special Project with less than 
eight years of formal schooling failed to advance beyond the eleventh grade. 
Approximately one ^vthird^ of the participants receivings education in the. 

United States 'had ''any high school experience at all. " * ^ 

♦ > ■ 

On the other hand, participants educated in Mexico had an even more ' 
dismal histqry-of schoolings Approximately two, thii;cas of all participants - 
educated in Mexico failed tor advaijice beyond the sixth years of schooling. . 
This level is called pr^maJ^ia, or 'primary. Of. the participants educated 
^in Mexico, only^ one foiirth completed as much as ten years of schooling. \ . . 
This leuel is^called secundaria^ or -secondary. Less 'than ten percent 
completed as much as twelve years of formal education. _ 



'From this and other data/ a picture begins to form of the average . 
participant in the Special ABE Project. The .riajority o'f^ the pafticipaiits 
have been between the age^s* of 20r^9- ' The vast majority were females and 
from a Mexican-American etjmic background. Kie vast majority are not the ' 
"heads; of household nor are they working. Most axe 4t either a ]3asic ot 
intermediate level in English 'and all participants in the final years were 
parents. It i'^ obvious that the typical participant was a young mdther 
between the ages of 25 and U5; of a Mexican-American heritage, probably 
bom in Mexico, was unable to < communicate ^dequatel^^in English aild is 
now a legal resident of the United States. She is ^S'^' housewife, not work- 
ing and npt able to work due to a lack of experience/ low employment skills 
and 'with^the Responsibility of between three and. five children to raise. 
She has only ccppleted sixv years of schooling in Mexjco,, and she receives 
instruction in her own home because, she. caimot* otherwise talfe advantage of 
the, opportunity to learn English. ' " . " 

One conclusion, which springs to mind. is. that without a model of 
adult education whjLch can vigorously seek but such potential participants . 
and deliver ABE services directly to the community, a large ''and vitally 
important segment of the ABE population will cpntiUe i^o remain outside 
"the reach of a regular adult learning center or formal class. To Ignore 
this elelnent is to disregard the extensive and long lasting, impact that 
they have on their children as parents. 

A second conclusion is that she will remain unfojniliar with the, 
mechanics of the American school system and the dynsmius of the :;.ocrio- 
6conpmic system and reffrain f^om involvement. If she is not helped 
to develop adequate oral communication and literacy skills, and if she 
is not shown how to influence ^the institutions ^l^ich affect her and 
her family, she may n6ver overconfe the fear, cultural restraints, or 
personal inhibitions- which stand as obstacles to' her and her family* s 
potential self-realization and economic independence. ' 



SIGKIFICMT STUDENT DATA 1972 - 75 



.Place of j^th:- . I973 * 197!). ^ * 1975' 

- >. USA ■ . . -W ~W 

Mexico . • • 121^ 183 185 

Other 9 " 28 V 9 



CITEZEKSHIP: • I973 197!; 1975 

USA^ 193 HIT' i02~ 

■ ' Mexico - ; ' 2h 11^9 161 

(Resident Aliens) ' _ . ' 

Other . 8 ,, 31 9- 



•SEX: . 1973 I97U 1975 

Male. . , , 32 "'"ti" ~33~ 

Female ; 193 253 , 2^9 



AGE: 



Uhder 20 
20 - 29 
36-- 39 
^0 1^9 
50 +. 



1973 
11 

' 59 
59 ■ 
i^5 
51 



197U 
23 
87 
73 
1^7 



1975 
15 
83 
88 
U8 
38 



ETliNICITy: . • 1973 
^ Mexican- American 181 

Black ' 18 

Anglo > 6 

Indian 11 

Oriental 0 

Other ' 9 



I97U 
239 
12 

9 
9 
8 

17 



1975 
239 
11 
6 
7 

. 5 



I-IARITAL STATUS: I973 
Single, never ' 

married 15" 

Married ' 161 

■ Div./Sep. 30 

Widow (er) 11 

Unknown, 8 



197^ 

Ul 
201 
2U 

16 

12 



1975 

'29 
206 
22 
lU 
1 
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29 



Head of Household: 1973 . I97h "1975 

. Student ^65~ "W^ 'TT 

Other; . ' I57 . ' I9V ' 205 

Unknown 0 ik 3 ' 



I^imaxy Source of Income: 1973 . ' iiZit 197^5 

> S'tudent e?irnings ^ 29 57 , '41 

Other ' ^ earnings ' ' 136 I69 V - I86 

Public Assistance * 20 * " 3,9 ^ I8 

Eetirement/SocSec. kO -23 21 

Other 0 26 ' 6 



Ncoriher'and Age.of . 

Household Members: 1973 1974 . 1975 

0-5 years - 161 253^ 

6-12 - 273 . ' • 3^2 

13rl7^ .1 161^ . 161 

> 18 or .over - 67I 1 6l7 



Student Employment Status: 1973 . 197!^ 1975 

'Full time _ . . 52 57 - 38" 

Part time Id ^ if^ 

Ifot working 166 ' ' '269 220 

Unknown , . 7 ' 10 ' ' 0: 

Reasons for Not Working: . 1973 * 197U - 1975 

. Unable to find work ' I9 7 . . 7 

Housewife ■ ' '99 89 ikk 

Retired 8 11 7 

HQt looking for work » 35 - 22 13 

, Health Problem . . 29 I7 12 

Lack of . Education or - . 

Ibcperience 26 16 ^ ' 7 - 

'Care of Another Family , V — ^ 

Member 11 5 22 

Unknown ,0 * 2 2 

Transportation Problem 12 2 0 

Child Care 3!^ 26 • 8 

• Other 7 12 ^ 0 



Highest Grade Completed-USA: 
" Zero 

I- 3 ' 
U-6 • 

7-8 

■ 9-11 . - 
12 

other 

Unknown , 

Highest Grade Conrpleted - 
Mexcio: 
Zero -'■ 

■ 1-3- 

h~6 . ' ' ■ . 

7-8. 

9-10 

II- 12 
Other . 



1973 



1973 



Highest Grade Coinpleted- 
' Other: - 

Zero 

1-3 ' 
■ h-G 

7-8 • 
9-11*' 

12 ' / 

Other 

Program Placement: 
, ESL 

ABE (Reading) 

GED ' 

U.S., Citizenshil) 
. . Uiiknovm . . ; 

location of Lesson's: 
At home 

At neighbor's home 
Special,, Class 
Other 

Long Hange Goals: 

GED Certificate 
Vocational Training 



l9'/3 



1973 
135~ 
38 
53 
0 
50 

1973 

15 

is 

■ l2Zi 



12^ 

8 
2U 
25 
33 

0 

2 
•25 




12Z2. 
3 
7 
1^ 
21 
35 
0 
1 
0 



1975 

28 

82- 

21 

lu 

12 

6 



1975 
2 
1 
0 
0 
2 
.1 

■ 3 

1975 
197- 
27 
i^3 
5 
0 

1971 

.37 
.92 

■ 0 

1975 
13 
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Long Range CJoals continued: 

U.S. Citizenship 
Get a job 
Get a "better job- 
College 
' Other 
Unknovm 

*Tbtal Participants: 



.Source of Referral to Project: 
Project Outreach - 
Model Cities 
SchooJL 'District 
local Agency 
Friends/Relatives 
Unknown 



1973 



1973 
225 

1973 
"FT 
29 

h 

21 
7h 
10 



197^ ' 

9 
2k 
32 

1 

•150 
18 

197^^ 
29T 

19lh 

r.l8 

I43 
98 
21 



1975 
U 

2U 
17 
3 , 
137 
9 

1975 
27? 

Ml 
90 

19 
55 
16 

83 
9 



Student Referrals To 
Service Agencies: 



1973 



I97I+ 
.107 



1975 
99 



*Please note: 



Although the Special 'Project afitualljr enrolled 27!^ partici- 
pants in 1973, it chose to report only those partifiipfxnts 
who received at least three tutoring sessions. Participantc 
who received three or more home visits by project personnel 
which were not tutoring sessions were not reported, nor 
were those participants who received less than three' tutoring 
sessions. In addition, the role of social service referral 
of participants was not clearly defined nor were. records 
maintained during the first pperational year. For year two 
and three, the function of student referral to social service 
agencies was integrated into the' demonstration model and 
data of such efforts by project teachers was computed 
monthly. . . 



FUTURE CONSIDERATIONS - ... . . 

The Special ABE Erodect has experimented with innovative methods of / 
outreach and rec;ruitment, developed or adapted relevant curriculiun materials, 
and sought to encourage increased social involvement in order "to" meet the 
needs of a specific target p'opulation. This target population was usually ^ 
beyond the reach of any 'formal adult education program. < They cGmprised the 
hard core poverty group, and were long thought incapable of realizing sub- 
stantial educational progress. Ihe Special Progect has also demonstrated 
that many of the traditional constraining factors can be overcome with 
effort,, innovation, and a commitment by the community tp^ do so* A major - 
consideration should now be whether a project such as this can be institu- 
tionalized and implemented in a practical, cost-efficient manijer„ 

• * 

Many- problems can be avoided and the transition be made easily if the 
design and objectives of the project are well thought out beforehand and 
revised when needed. The internal operation of the Special ABE Project 
usually was quite smooth. Outside of the immediate model^ certa3.n defects 
arose which needed correction and should be avpided *in the future. Hie 
Special Project was implemented as a separate -entity," independent of the , 
operations of the regular Cotmty program, - and reported directly to the I ' -^i V 
overall Program Director. Unfortunately, a new staff was assembled who - - v ' 

were hot aware of , the goals and objectives of the regular ongoing program. 
Ihere was very little mixing of the Special Project personnel with those 
of the sponsoring agency. The first problem was one of identity and a . 
second closely related problem was one of expense. 

The two istaffs rarely met with each other, only occasionally shared 
ideas and materials, and worked in separated environments. ^ The County ABE 
.program operated through formal classes conducted in donated ochool and 
church facilities and the regular adult learaiing centers. The Special 
Project operated mainly in homebound situations or- through special study 
groups set up as^a part of an ongoing child-serving program or institution. 
The Special Project staff became" somewhat provincial in attitude and protect- 
ive towards its partij^ipant population. ' Hie motives and goals of the regular 
program were sometimes held in suspect by members of the Special Project. 
They did not always realize the scope of the regular operation nor Share the ' 
goals of integration of the Special Project con^onent with the ongoing program. 

One result was the desire on the part of the Special Project to remain 
independent in function and locale. A second result was that tlie teaching 
staff of the regular program little understood the role of the Special Project 
nor felt particularly responsible for its continuation. What few realized was 
that the Special Project's design, made it expensive and thus nearly impossible 
to continue once the Federal money terminated without making some basic changes. 
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The Special Eroj^ect had not firmly attached Itself, as an integral p^t of- the 
regular program and has not survived the predictahle cuthack in funds "because • 
of its .hulk and expense. A much hetter procedure is possihle and should he 
consideTed when such a project is developed and implemented. « 
. ' .. . ' " ^ 

One recommendation would he for a project of this type to he well 
integrated with the operation of an ongoing program. Tor ''example, in this 
situation the Special Project had heavy administrative expenses that cpvild 
have been paired down if, the institutionalization plans w«re implemented. 
By attaching the Project to the ongoing program, teaching supervisors af thh 
Special Project could have assumed a regular classroom teaching role paxt^* 
time and made themselves available as resotirces for home teachers parttiineT;- - 
The actual coordination of a small team of homehound teachers could have 
been localized in the operation of an adult leEtrning center, directed by the 
lear*ning center supervisor, thereby eliminating most, if not all, administra- 
tive costs at the operational level. Ihe cost per hour of instrii6tion could 
be maintained at an acceptable $3.50 to $5.00 per hour, rather that the 
approximate $8.00 to $10.00 per hour necessary when the Special Project op- 
erated according to the proposal. " ! 

I ■ * *. 

• • • • • f • ■ . 

A second recommendation concern^ the role of the homehound teacher. ^ ^ 

One way to keep costs low and develop a ilose identity with the overall • 

program objectives would.be to insure that the homehound' instructor work • 

apportion of time within the regular program's independent classes "ot adult 

learning centers. Straddling both sides Vould have at least two benefits-. 

One benefit would be thq^t the instructor could eage the anxiety of ' 
transferring a student trom. the home to a formal class *lf .the student's 
teacher could work with him in both locations as he progresses. In year 
one, project teachers would accompany a homehound student to the learndn^ 
center class once or twice, but would soon have to move on to new students. 
Often the transferee dropped out because he could not cope with a new teacher 
and a new learning system all at once. 

A second benefit would be the opportunity to spread the cost of homeboiuid 
instruction throughout the program* A homehound instructor who is also respoh* 
sihle for at least one formal class period a day is less expensive than one 
working entirely in the home. Many directors of ABE programs find the idea of 
a special outreach project attractive, but they face the stark reality of 
economics. Because the Special ABE Project faced this problem in 1975, other 
programs now have the benefit of its experimentation, problem solving, and 
insights in this matter to consider during future planning processes. 

. ■ - • - ' 

Ihe recommendations in this sjection have provided some ideas in the oroa 
of developing and implementing a special outreach program that would be offeo- 
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MEMBERS OF the Special ABE project and' the regular County ABE Program meet for 
an orientation and an exchange o£ Ideas as part^bf an open house hosted by 
the Special Project:; ProVect Supervisor, Jerome King, welcomes guests froiji the 
regular program and outlines the functionyand role of the Special ABE Model. 



tive and economical. The illustration that .follows further outlines an 
exemplary project dissign that can be adapted to the. iieedo of specific 
locales antl prog3^ams: 

A. 1972-197$. ^The organizational chart that follows illiistrates 
the historical operational relationship of the regular program anfl the 
Special ABE Project. The Special Project and the regular adult learning 
centers functioned on a par with each other in a federal system, essenr* 
tially. independent. Coordination between Sp^ecial Project and the adult 
learning centers was minimal and rarely nece'ssary. 



Teaching- 
Supervisor 



PROGRAM DIRECTOR 



Teaching- 
Supervisor 



Teaching- 
Supervisor 



Project 
Supervisor 



Adult 
Learning 
Center 



Adult 
Leai^ning 
Center 



Adult 
Learning 
. Center 



Special 
, ABE 
Project 



Home 
TeachGr£ 



B. What follows is one variation of" an organizational chart vMoh 
integrates the home tutoring function of, the Special ABE Project into the 
overall operation of the regular program. One 'or two homehound supervicoro 
could work through the learning centers, sharing responsibility for tho 
supervision and support of individual homebound teachers, thereby nerving ■ 
to tie the separate functions into a unified' operation. Homebound 
supervisors woiQfl perhaps teach in the center p^t-time and report directly 
to the learning cdhter supervisor. ^ Full-time homebound instructors would 
teach part-time in a learning center and the majority of their tihie in .the 
fieiii. Part-timers could also teach in both home and center if desired. 



3<i 



Coordination betv/oen centers would be -ongoing. Finally., the expenge of a> 
project GuporviGor could "be eliininated. 




Adult 
Learning 
Center 



Home 
Teacher 



Adult . 
Learnixig 
Center 



Home 
Teacher 



Adult 
Learning 
Center . 



Home 
Teacher 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPIiISHMprTS - 1973 - 

Performance Objective #1 states: "Twelve paraprofessionals, by 
offering friendship, -assistance and information regarding community * 
services, will gain the. confidence of 1|0^ of the prospective adult 
students hi their third visit, as indicated by the " student ^s" desire 
to participate in an educational atrhome program." 

In this -we Teel we were outstandingly successful. Out of 353 / 
people that' we contacted on -whom we managed to procure full names and' 
addresses, a total of 's85 people became participants in our program. 
It was not always possible to obtain names and addresses to-be later 
verified from people whom we Contacted at home. . Ohey w^re often shy . 
and distrustful, not always believing that we weren't from the Immigra- 
tion Service *or the Welfare' Department w Nevertheless, the response rate 
Wfi^s.well over 50^ and the iproject usually had almost as many ^in-home re- 
cipients of services fts it could serve. We feel this deffnitely proves^ 

the workability of an active outreach approach in adult education, 

#> * » ■ 

Performance Objective #A2 states: "More rapid 'learning takes place 
vhen the teacher works^on a one-to-one basis with the student, concentra- 
ting on that individual's needs, rather than when he has to a class of 
ten or more people. This is evidenced by the fact that instead of taking 
the usual six months to complete one level of EGL or ABE training in the 
regular tlassroom setting, 60^ of the ^at-home learners will complete it 
in four'months. learning any subject under these conditions will- take 
only t^wo- thirds the time that normal classroom conditions will take." 

Tnroughout the program year, participants in our program who were 
stable long-term participants were indeed progressing faster than their 
counterparts in -Adult Education Learning Centers. However, the rate for 
the parti cipctnto as a whole- was considerably dragged down by those parti- 
cipants whose progress was slower due to personal problems or who did not 
stay in the program a sufficient amount of time *o achieve significant 
academic progress, This entire question will be examined in the evalu- 
ation. { 

Performance Objective #A3 atates: "The advantage of individualized 
learning kits will lo demonctrited by having a quarter of^fctfe at-homo 
learners use the standard text and the remainder experiment with the 
learning kit. at is anticipated that the' learning kit will increase the 
quality of learning and that «^ random sampling of a quarter of the learn- 
ing kit users will score higher on appropriate tests than will the con- . 
trol group using the regular texts." 
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'* . This was an interesting hypothesis that was based on reasonable- 
assumptions. A great deal of time and efforts was spent in developing 
the individualized material/ We definitely feel that the quality of 
learning was better with the individualized material. It wjas certainly 
more relevant to the daily lives of the students than was, for example, 
a standard textbook series such as Lado. The difficulty in- proving 
this hypothesis lies partly in the fact that* the majority of students 
were in our program for an average of six months and we don't feel that 
this was enough, time for a significant difference to appear* in the 
rapidity of learning. Textbooks were something of a status symbol ho 
many participants who had traditional ideas about education. The in- 
dividualized material was geared to the learning needs of the student ^ 
and utilized relevant, useful, ^everyday materidl. Tlie reader will noto ^ 
that out of the total of students one hundred and thirty-one used in- 
dividualized learning materials and ninety- four were on texts. This* 
was because we consistently tried to keep a quarter of the active stu- 
dent population on texts with the rest on individualized materialn. 'iho 
reason the totals come out with hl% using texts is that we had a higher 
drop-out ratio among the text users. - Ihic demonstrated to us the nu- 
periority of individualized learning materials in at least student reten- 
tion. ' ^ 

Performance Ob^Jective states: "Twenty percent of the para- 
professionals will gain confidence through this experience and enroll 
in classes to further thdiir education wlthln^ the year.*' \ 

We overfulfilled this performance ♦objective l)y a factor of -five, 
that . is to say^ 100^). In February all tlie paraprofes^ionals enrolled 
in an ESL or reading class^ at the University of A]c*izona.* By the end 
of the project year, all had either successfully completed or were en- 
rolled in English Pl^, "Methodology of Teaching English as a Second 
Language." Many of the paraprofessionals have^otated their intention 
of making a career In adult basic education. 

Performance Objective states: "As evidence that the'^Speclal ^ 
Experimental Adult Education Project reduces fear of education and en- 
hances Gonfldenoe in learning ability, 3% of thboe who participate in 
the program will voluntarily join regular Adult Basic Education Clascea 
in their community the following semester." 

At the time of wrifeng of this report, it is still too early ''.d 
^•ive exact figures on the total number of ex-participants in our program 
who subsequently enrolled in regular Adult Basic Education classes, '^"^dtr 
is because the majorltjy of our steady participants were in our program 
through the spring and summer of 1973. Tlie next regular (fall) ccmestor 
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hasvriot y^et.vTDegun. An abbreviated suinmer program in regular ABE was 
of f ered but' it was ve3?jr small, due' :to' congressional failure to pass a 
funding. Mil or co^^tinuing resolution before the summer 

•By- the time .th^, project had e ninety-seven paTti-> 

cipants had been enrolled in the regular ABE classroom program. TJiis ■ 
is in itself of total participants ittiose who did enroll typically 
liad more education than the average participant and of ten needed just a- 
feW sess.ions to gain enough confidence to enroll, in regular classes. It 
is to the average p8a:tipipant' and hfs. depi^ipii on. enrollment that we 'look* 
to' with . interest. , . > - 

Part^lB of the Performance Objectrvejs sets forth tha*^ "In the pro-, y 
cess of fulfilling the above listed performance objectives, which can 
be scientifically measured, we will engage in activities designedf to 
ajiswei^ the following questions although the conclusions reached ^may be 
more subjective ill nature due to funding and' time' limitations." 

This we set out to do firom the begijining. Data relevant to these 
questions was recorded daily, weekly, mojithly and quarterly by the pro- 
ject ^staff, .especially by the teaching associates. 

. Each studeint was' visited in the home at least once' a quarter' by tJie 
two- l^all- time project teachers to corroborate the ^reports given by the 
paraprofessibnals. An in-depth discussion of each student took place 
-once a quarter between the supervisor and the teaching associates. . 

■ - ■ ■ ■ ■. ' ■ . ■ ■ " ' ■ ' . ■ i> ■ 

Here are. bur findings: * . . ■ ■ - ^ ^ 

Bl. "What is it that motivates this group of adults? Is it the indi- 
vidualized attention, the teaching associate, the materials or the hom^ 
setting?" ^/ V > ;^ >^ . 

. In answer to the al^pve, we fa^nd it hard to rank the^e elements in 
a neat hierarchy of effectiveness. Our intimate experience ;?.h .hundreds 
of in-home' settings leads us° to feel that the in-home setting, the teaching 
associate and the individualized attention are^more or less inextricably 
intertwinet^ iiito a tripod that^su^ports the student in his or her continued 
participation- The teaching associates themselves usually de- emphasized 
their own role but to 'their superiors it was clearly evident that they were 
a major mot i vat j.ng factor. Hdwever",^ while Reiterating that the first "three 
elements are intertwini^d and their relative degrees of effectiveness are 
'on . the ^dle quite close^ lwe .rank the various elements thusljr:^ * 



1. the in-home setting 



2. the teaching associate 

3- th^indiyidualized attention 

h. the materials 

Let us further consider the above , motivational forces , in tvb 
different aspects: getting people into/the program and then keeping, 
them in; - . 

To get people inyolved in^thisr program/ the single most important 
mdtiviatdonal element was the fact that they could participate in it 
wi.thout . leaving home. These were people who could not or would not 
participate in formal established classes. The "cpuld'-nots" were pri- ' 
marily held^ back by jy^oung children at home, lack of transportation, 
ill health and social and spouse pressure against their leaving the home. 
The. "would-nots" Were held back by their shyness; their lack of experienc 
and confidence in novel, and unperisonalized settings , their previous nega- 
tive experiences with education and their lack of a positive ^elf- image. 
Thus the opportunity to start back in education without having to leave* • 
the home did. much to -persuade t];iem to participate. 

Once participating, it was vitally important to keep them strongly, 
motivated after the novelty and initial enthusiasm wot€ off, to prepare 
their lessons beforehand, to practice tkeir newly gained English skills 
despite cultural or spouse negative attitudes, to read newspapers and 
other everyday printed matter on their , own, to use their new found math 
skills in suqh things as consumerism, and to not cancel scheduled tutor- 
ing sessions with insufficient reason. The single most important moti- . 
vational factor in keeping them involved and making progress was un- 
doubtedly the teaching associate. . 

J, B2 states- "We will try to determine whether the. teaching associate 
or the. selected individualized material was the more significant in causir 
his change." ^ ' ^ , . 

As in Bl it is not easy to divide these two closely- linked elements 
as to which was more significant in causing change and acadenic progress. 
In terms of those for whom this program was a "bridge" between complete 
non-invplvement in adult education and eventual pkrticipation -in, formal 



classes^ it was undoubtedly the teacMng associate who caused the change. 
As stated ^a'bove,- it was primarily those with coirfparatively more, educa^tion 
who enrolled in, regular classes." Often just a' few tutoring sessions | 
followed by a strong presentation on the' part of the teaching associalte . 
were : sufficient to convince the individual to- enroll in class. Usually 
the teaching4as$ociate accoirrpanied the person to the first class sessjion 
and set through it with him. Suhsequently, they would pay^an, occasional 
follow-up visit to - the person, discuss their progrjsss in class^ their 
experiences and generally encourage them. 

These were very effective techniques. Accompaniment to the fitst»\ 
class took much of the threatening foreignness away from the . situation, 
pf ten the teaching associate knew the class -tether personally. He* or 
she could effect a personal introduction to the teacher for the student. 
Subsequent follow-up visits provided the st;iaent with a chance to talk to 
.someone about class if .her or she, often being- shy, had not yet made friends 
with anyone in class. Some 'occasional help with academic problems was also 
given at these times. 

B3 "We will attempt to determine whether we motivate a different age 
group, different sex, different educational level, defferent social and 
religious group than those in the ongoing normal ^dult education program." 

It was obvious frpm the s:tart that tlae percentage ,pf women in our . 
prbgr^ higher than' that in the regular, program. We can say that it 
proved unfeardble to measure whether we were dealing with a different re- 
ligious feroup on the whole than in the regular program. Many of our parti- 
cipants" were Mexican- American and Catholic. ^ ThQse detailed comparisons and 
measurements that were possible to make are 'discussed in detail in the 
evaluation report contained in the :1973 final report. 

Bk "We will attempt to determine if newly identified people partici- 
pate in the parent training subobj ective. " 

Briefly, the answer to this question is, "No." 

B5 "We vdll attempt 'to determine 4f those parents who are already iden- 
tified and participating in the parent training subobjective will assist us 
in identifying those not yet touched by the on-going adult education program 
AG in Bi+, the answer to this question is, on the whole, "No." 



SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIKS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS - 197^ 

^ • 

I. Completion^ of Federal Objectives . , * 

*. ■ - ' 

The* Special Experimental Adult Education project worked .to complete 
all objectives outlined in the 1973-7^ Federal proposal. 
. - • . ;\. V « " . 

As our 'a^gsignment reads in ^objective A of the Federal proposal outline 
we .fael'that we were "successful in gaining cooperation with Model Cities 
programs, local school districts, and other social service, or child-r serving 
agencies. During 1973-7l|-, 10? participants were referred to SEAEP from 
either Model Cities, local school districts^ or other local agencies. - y' 

. . ' ■ • • " * > '. • 

Federal Objective No. 1 states that 60% of the parents who enjber the 

adult education - component will remain for at least one semester.. Our re- 
cords show that 58.2^ of the participants or 171 out of 29U who entered 
the project remained for -ap least one semester, defined as a ten. week 
period. A breakdown wiir show that 55.2?^^ of . the parents who entere^i at 
the ESL level stayed for one semester; 7^1. of the parents who entered 
at the ABE level remained for one semester; 57.6^ of .the parents who \: 
o entfered at the GED level remained; lOOfo (or^one individual) -who entered * 
requesting citizenship training remained. 

- Federal Objective No. 2 states that 70^ of the parents rWho. enter the 
adult education component and remained for. at least one semester will 
achieve at least one academic - level of the subject matter for which the 
learning curriculum was established. , Our records show that- 73- 7f^ or IPO 
out of 171, of those who remained one semester achi^eved at least one aca- 
demic level. A breakdown shows that 84.8^ of the JSSL participants ad- 
vanqed one academic level or more; 100^ (or one individual"* of the oiti- 
. zenship particip^ts achieved* eit least onfe .academic level,. 

The criteria for advancement of one academic level for GED partici- 
pants was much higher than for the other disciplineG, as we defined one 
to be. one test. In GED, 3k out Of the total 59'r^ained for one semester 
(57.6%); ih out of (4l.2^) achieved one level or, in other words, took 
at least one test out of tl^e GED battery of five ^examinations. From this 
total, 5 out of the.lU {S^.Tfa) achieved their High School Fiquivalency 
'Certificate. , ' * ^ ..^ 

. , •> 

Federal performance objectives No. 3 and Nb.U are closely related. 
Number 3 states that 6o^ of the parents who ^enter the adult ' education 
component and remain for at least one semester will indicate that they 
have a liiore positive and favorable attitude toward edjication in general. 



/ ■ •• • ' ■ . ■ ■ 
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Number h states that 6C$ of the parents who enter- the adult education 
component and remain for at least one semester will "become more compe 
tefiit parents, arid citizens. . It is difficult to measure, our impact on 
\ individuals in terms of these objectives. Hie Model Cities evalua- 
tion division was not able to construct an instrument which could 
. accurately measure tjiese objectives. We feel that we accomplished 
these objectives through several methods. 

. . ' Pirst^ our special curriculum kits include.materials and lessons ; 
which explain aspects of the various child- serving institutions or pro- - 
grams which are possibly unknown to this ABE s^ibpopulation. We divide 
. our curricula into parenting skills/ survival skills, consumer education, 
and socia^l service re^sources. For example, lesiSons based on parenting 
skills are designed to instruct students on how to read their children's 
achievement cards and whom to see at school concerning the progress, of 
their children or the health of the children. Lessons also^include steps 
parents 'pan take to^ insure the health and welfare of their children. 
. These lessons are designed for both ESL and ABE areas of study. 

Second, we as'iSume as our responsiVility the attempt to encourage 
parenta. to participate directly in their child's educational 
which, as pointed previously, is sometimes a foreign environment to many 
parents who know little or no English. Before we take a parent to meet : 
a teacher or principal, we have ESL lessons or dialogues which find the 
patent taking a role of the teacher or principal,,^ as well as that of 
him- or herself. SEAEP teaching associates may accompany their stude'fits 
to mept teachers, administrators, and other child-serving agency personnel. 
When possible, parents are . encouraged to participate in field trips or 
other activities in their children* s educational lives. We should: point 
out, however, that we do not push our ideas on our participants. Some' 
- parents respond to ou;r approach iirimediately. Some respond after a period 
, of time, perhaps after they . begin to trust their teacher." Others never 
warm to the prospect of visiting the school. 

Through these methods, we feel parents will' come to ' understand thd 
' ^ educational programs and institutions which affect the lives of their - 
children. They will feel less threatened «by the educational environment 
.and feel confident that teachers, principals, and other agency personnel 
. will listen when they wish to communicate. We feel that these steps will 
3?esult in a more positive and favorable attitude toward education in 
general and will result in oior students becoming more competent parents 
<arid citizens, as our assignment reads in objectives no^ 3 and no^ 
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Federal Objective No. 5 relates to parent leadership training which, ' 
as the 1972-73 final report noted, did riot work out satisfactorily and 
Would "be dropped from this yeai'ls list of performance objectives. How- 
ever, our teaching associates distribute information cpncerning school " 
meetings or related community meetings arid of ten encourage their students 
to attend. During a recent controversy over the cloying of a local .ele-- 
mentary school in the Tucson inner-city, we were proud' to note many of 
our students in attendance at the series of meetings designed, to request 
that district authorities allow/ the school to remain open and not have , 
their children bussed outside the neighborhood. We also note?! with pride 
when onelof our students was interviewed on local T.V. and told why she ^ 
had instructed her children to remain home from school that week in pro- 
test of the pending closing of the school. (By the way, the residents 
won! The neighborhood school ^11 remain open for at least another year. 
We do'^not vash to infer that SEAEP had any direct role in this community 
protest, only .that some of our students, are gaining se;Lf-confidence. ) 

Federal Objective B states that we Will create Innovative, relevant 
learning curriculm in the form of subject-matter kit's which will acceler- 
ate learning by educationally disadvantaged pslrents. 'This objective was 
'accomplished by our relevant and innovative curricula, and was an on-going 
activity of this project throughout the fiscal y6ar. " 

Federal Objective C also contains three questions to be answered ^ 
subjectively concernixig motivation, the effectiveness of the project teacher, 
Ichange on^the part of the participant, and whether the project reached a ' 
• pp*ticular strata of individua^j^. These questions were answered dinging the 
^il^lLrst action year and covered in the previous section of this report entillod, 
^S'Summary of Activities and Accomplishments - 1973/' under "FindiURs*' beginning 
pn page '32. . 
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II, Model Gitlefl Relationships • * ' 

TSae Model Cities Program had outlined ten performance ohjectives for ^ 
the 1973-7^ action year. The SEAEP project worked to complete these ob- 
'Jectives, in addition to working 'to complete the extensive responsibilities 
of the Federal Objectives; In a third quarter project report, prepared by 
, the Model Cities Management Information Division, it concluded, "the (SEAEP) 
Project seems to be operating efficiently frcan a cost/benefit . standpoint." 

For example we estimate that we completed Model Cities objective no. 
- 1 both in the spirit of the objective, which called for us to "get the word 
out," and in fact, by contacting over 1200 residents who had failed to 
complete their education and by soliciting their participation in the pro- 
ject. There is some disagreement with Model Cities evaluators on this 
point, however. Not all contacts were individual contacts, as Model Cities 
maintained was meant. This was not the way it was spelled out in the con- 
tract, though. We show a total of 199!^ contacts of va^rious sorts, out of 
which approximately 8OO could be classified as individual. We provided 
9150 hours of tutoring 'to the community, thereby surpassing the' 9OOO hours 
called for in the. Model Cities objective nd. g. 

We- have developed and continued to upgrade our learning kit^ 'and store 
of relevant materials, as required by objective no. 3* A total of X02 parti- 
cipants received 'at least 25 hours of tutoring, with , over half of th^t total 
receiving between 26 and 50 hoiirs of tutoring. However, objective no. 3 
calls for ?hC>. to have received at least 55 hours of tutoring. Considering 
that we-worked with a total of 29k participants, with a relatively email 
staff, in our view this objective was highly unrealistic. As required by 
objective no. 5j our advertising -campaign was (Sffective in the beginning 
of ,the year and it continued throughout the rest of the fiscal year at a. 
lower level. Our para-professional staff was well oriented to the community 
at large, and received ongoing training throughout the year ^ as' required by ^ 
objective no. 6. We have ^ 'referred a' larg^ number of "participants to the 
regular ABE program, and claim a total of gl actual tranisferrals, although 
objective no. 8 merely atates we must make 50 referrals. We have also re- 
ferred 77 participant a in need of services to appropriate social service 
agencies or programs, as .required by objective no. 7* I'^inally, we worked 
to contact drop-out students from the Model Cities funded regular APE 
classes and reported the results af those contacted to the Pima County APB 
director, as required .by objectives no, 9 and 10. 
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SIGNIFICANT STUDENT DATA 197^ 



Participant TotaI^29^- 



Grand Total of 1973- 7^+ Participants: 29^ 
*Total of those who remaingjd for training: 171 
^Number of those remaining who advanced: 126 



58.2^ of Grand Total 
73.7^ of those remaining 
for training. 



ESL Grand total . 203 

*Total of those who remained for training: 112 
J^-Humher of those remaining who advanced: 95 



55. 2^. of ESL Grand Total 
88. 8^ 'of those remaining 
for training* 



ABE Grand Ototal 31 
-J^-Total of those who remained for. training:* 23 
^Numher of those ^remaining who advanced: l6 



lh,2?lo of ABE Grand Tbtal 
69.6^^ of those- remaining 
for trainings 



GED Grand Itotal 59 
J^Total of those who remained for .training: 3^*- 
*Numher of those remaining who advanced: 1^4- 



51 M cxf OUT) Grand 'Ibtal 
^i+l.pf; of those, remaining 
for training. 
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SUMMARY 0F ACTIVITIES AND AgCOMPIilSHMENTS - 1975 • 

Action Yqbt Three was described -as a "Renewal'^ activity of Action Year 
?t973-7V Therefore the Federal performance ohjectives of 1973-7^1. applied 
to action year 197^1-75 includiiig the following five neW Federal performance 
objectives: ^ . - 

«' • . - ' * 

Two-thirds of all child-serving agencies contacted will cooperate 
in furnishitig names^ of . eligible participants and/or sites for 
classes^ 

One-half of all cooperating child-serving agencies that have de- 
monstration classes operating at their sites will institutionalize 
ABE classes. This will h'e measui-ed by- the fact that the regular - 
ABE program will be able to offer classes at those sites the 
following academic year* . . 

Other children of participants not in child-serving agencies will 
be referred to appropriate child-serving agencies. 

Thirty-five percent of those students who participate in the pro- 
ject on an in-home basis will enroll in a regular class. 

Seventy-five percent of all participating parents will visit their 
children's school, talk with their children's teachers and counselors 
attend parent-oriented school meetings, become 'involved as a 
volunteer classroom aide or in some other measurable' manner will 
actively involve themselves in those educational agencies that touch 
the lives of their children, . . ^ • 

However, with the beginning of the 197^-75 action year, a period of 
extensive review and evaluation of past efforts was conducted by project 
administrative and supervisory personnel. The purpd'se wan to establish re- ' 
levant performance ob^jectives that would guide the project into a more nar- 
^rowly defined scope of operation tox its final phase of activity. 

It was the pro^'ect^s desire to revise past Federal and Model .Qitieo per- 
formance objectiven to allow the demonstration model to discard unrealistic 
assumptions concerning the involvement of parents in the educational liyos 
of their children. It was also necessary to readjust "bhe operation of the 
model to benefit frbm the experience of twq years of operation. The decire 
was to lock the Special iProject into a final year .of . successful activity to 
demonstrate that the least involved and least educated parents could be 
identified, recruited into ^the model, and assisted in the development of now' 
Einglish or Literacy skills. • It would also demonstrate that such participants 
could be motivate4 and encouraged to develop vital social skills and upgrade 
their involvement in their children's educational world. 
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Therefore, the 1973-7*+ federal performance ob.lectivos and .the five new 
l97'+-75 objectives, which themselves were written almost a y-ear before the 
period of review and evaluation took place, were interpreted to be only- 
general guidelines to local efforts. Based on these general federal ob- 
• jectives, 18 specific and realistic performance objectives for 197lf-75 were ' 
outlined by local planner^. The ,18 locally constructed objectives were , 
made a part of the Model Cities contract, and they relied heavily on the 
fine 197^-75 objectives included in the proposal for action year three. 
The following sunimary lists those I8 objectives and notes project efforts 
to accomplish those goals. * 

it ' ' 

PERFOEMANCE 'OBJECTIVE ONE required that para-professional be hired and 
trained ias outreach workers. This objective has been completed. The appendix 
of this report contains the fall training schedule which outlines the orien- 
tation and preparation steps taken with new project teachers at the beginning 
of year three. These training sessions were followed up by weekly staff 
meetings where many topics were further explained and adminisijrative matters 
brought to the attention of the staff. Once placed in the fields instructorn 
received ojngoing assistance from the teacher- supervisors who spent the major 
amoiint of their time acting in supportive and evaluative roles. Teacher- 
supervisors accompanied project instructors on their teechlng rounds to the 
homes, of participants to a'ssist the instructor in diagnosing beginning levQls 
of participants and prescribing relevant methods and materials. Supervisors 
also evaluated student achievement and recorded this data for later analysis. 
The role of the project t.eaeher/experimenter was emphasized as well as the 
requirement for accW^te record keeping and collection- of data. 

♦ 

^ tPhe need for proper planning for the induction of new staff cannot, be 
emphasized strongly enough. Experience has shown that when supervisory staff . 
carefully sets the foundation for proper orientation and training of new 
staff members, many misunderstandings are avoided. The new members ^b'egln * 
their job with a clear idea of what is to be expected of them, in which ways, 
they will be evaluated, and with definite boundaries within which to work. 
It 'has been determined that such steps result in a stable and dependable 
instructor for a project of .this nature. The Special Proje^et teaching staff 
has been a highly motivated an(i well qualified team of men .and women instruct- 
ors. \ * a ' ' * 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE TWO required a comprehensive advertisi^ng oompaip;n 
by the project, ^riiis objective has been completed. As outlined earlier in • 
this report, the project sougM to concentrate its publicity and recruitment 

efforts among the various cjiild-cerying agencies and programs throughout 

the Model Cities area' in order to recruit participants who met ^the entrancp/ 
requirements of being the least involved and-" the most educationally dlcadv/mt^y.qed 



the project sougVfc also to avoid ia shower of requests for instruction which 
would have required turning away applicants. By the end of October^ 197^+) 
the project had a backlog of potential participants and. was operating at 
full capacity. When appropriate^ referrals were made 'to the regulai^ ABE 
program. V , 

OBJECTIVE TflREE called for the contacting and follow up of 300 tar- 
get area residents and recruitment into the project. This objective was 
not completed. However<> the project can count 2hl individual contaVtc 
who were recruited into the program. Many more were contacted throuWi 
parent meetings, for example, but the project did not count those as (con- 
tacts. It should also be noted that the project's success at its retention 
of participants recruited worked against the completion of this objective. 
The drop-out rate of participants was low and th,e project did not contirme 
to contact potential students beyond 'tlite numbtr necessary to run the pro^ 
gram at capacity. 1 . 0 

OBJECTIVE FOUR states that the project should maintain working re- 
lationships with at least three child** serving agencies tfedt had been 
previously established in^year two. This objective was completed early . • 
♦in the operational year. The project maintained working relationships 
with five' child-serving pyograms. ' : 

■OBJECTIVE FIVE required that the' project establish a working reljition- 
ship with at least eight new child- serving agencies not previously cpntaeted. 
This objective was completed.^ Ten new programs have provided the pr^.joct 
with names of potential -participants and/or sites for Classen. 

OBJECTIVE 3IX stipulated that the project select and'''develd;p materi^iifl 
appropriate to the learning needs of the target population. Tliis objective 
has been completed. Discussion of this objective caft, be found earlier in 
'this report in the section entitled, "Bibliographies and Curriculvim/* 

OBJECTIVE SEVEN required that the prdj.ect serve at least 250 individ- 
uals. Ihis objeGtive was not completed. The project ^provided service to 
phi participants or approximately 96^ of the objective. A late start in 
the fiscal year due /to funding delays and a field- staff of 'only elevefi 
worked to limit the number of residents recruited into the project. Ihis^ 
ob-jective was realistic and could have been accomplished if conditions * 
were ri'ght. ' ^ , 

AN 

OBJECTIVE EIGHT required that tlje project provide at least 90OO hours 
of tutoring to project particif^ants. The objective was cbmpleted. vTho 



project totaled 10, OB? hotirs of'' instruction provided to jfche commimitjr, 91^6 
of Vhich went to Federally degignated.Madel Cities target area residents. 

OBJECTIVE NINE required that the project provide at ieast 25 hours 
of tutoring to at least l80 people. This objective was not . conrplisted. 
The project provided at least 25 hours of tutoring to ll+l individual stu- 
dents, or approximately 78^, of the objective. OJiis particular objective 
was a point of contention during "contract negotiations as being unrealist- 
ically; bigh. jathough the project counted only ll+l studehts as having 
received at least 25 hours of instruction, a large ^)ei^entage of those 
individuals remained with the program snd received double and triple the 
minimiia amount of instructional hours. ^ ^ 

OBJECTIVE TEN required that at least 8o participants either, enroll 
in a particular ABE course or complete their course of study. This^ ob- 
jective was not met. Approximately . 15 participants were trimsferred 
to the regular *ABE program. Approximately kO participants completed a - 
courise of study acoordlng to a definition of a covirse conipletion worked 
out with Wbdel City planners. .A course cottrpletlon in regards t.p ESL and 
basic literacy students (ABE) has been defined as being advancement thrdugh 
at least three academic levfcls of study. The total for this objective Is. 
55. or approximately 69^ complete* 

OBJECTIVE EIEVEN ^stipulated that the project establish an agreement * 
- with at least fbur child-serving' institutions that they will iricorpo^rate . 
on ABB class as a part of their overall program. This objectSLve has been 
completed as evidenced by correspondence Included in the appendlx^.fr'om 
four programs which have indicated their support and acceptance of the 
project. Funding considerations in I976 may make the Iraplemefatation 
of these special cWses difficult J" but the intention Is to incorporate 
this component into the ^regular ABE operation as go9n as^it is appropriate. 

Objective twelve called for the project to arrange for at least 30 
* participating parents to Visit their children's school or training pro-^ 
grail, an& in some measurable manner actively involve themselves in those^ 
. agencies. This objective *was not completed. This objective referred 
BtriCtly to those parents that would be recrult^d^ into the program and 
categorized as having no involvement whatsoever with child-serving agencies 
The project recorjjed eight instances' of initial par^htal^ participation or 
first time^vlaits. What the project- discovered, however, was that most 
"parents had some record of involvement, but after an Initial involvement 
were rarely seen by the teacher or training personnel. IJierefore, the * 
project began to concentrate on developing the quality and" quantity of ^ 
luiatances of participation and involvemeht. In this light, the project 



Recorded a total. of' 282 visits or instances' of participation by project 
participants as a result of its wrk with parents, Ero^ect teachers ' 
fencdurajged'partlcipants to expand their interest and involvement as tfaey 
worked to upgrade the parental ^AEE skills. This objective became irrelevant 
during the course of t^ie year when the project discovered the truthful 
situation. 

OBJECTIVE TEEIRTEEN required that the projec^ refer those participants 
in need of services to appropriate social serviro agencies. Ihe Special 
Project completed this objective.' Special AiBE teachers made 9^9 referrals 
to appropriate community programs or agencies. TUcie project's emphasis on 
"adult readiness" included developing lessons on thd basis -of attempts to 
solve or alleviate home or person difficulties whenever possible. 

OBJECTIVE FOURTEEN stipii]^ted that 15 participant's children would 
be referred to appropriate Jaliild- serving agencies. This objective was 
not met. There was a total of 13, children of participants referred to 
appropriate progra^is of vrtiich they had no previous relationship. TSiis 
was not ar^ objective designed for special project activity, but it served 
to tabiilate the instances in which a teacher entered the home, for example, 
and discovered a school aged^child not attending a program. In such a 
case, the parent would be encouraged to enroll the child ^^and then become ' 
involved if possible in that child's eduoational process. 

OBJECTIVE FIFTEEN required that the project contact participants who ' 
have dropped out of- locally funded ABE classes and invite them to "return 
to school or to determine the reasons for non-attendance. Ttiis objective 
was completed. Approximately 81 drop-out students were contacted in thio 
manner. ' " ' • • 

OBJECTIVE SIXTEEN stipulated that the project return, montlaly, to the 

overall progrem director the results of. those contacts outlined in Objective 

Fifteo^n. .This objective was completed at the appropriate tim^s. 

* 

, OBJECTIVE SEVENTEEN required that the *proj(?et identify the sueeessful 
elements of the Special Erojeet that ought, logically, to become a part of 
the regular ABE program and proppse a. plan to institutionalize those ele- 
ments. Ihis objective hts "been cojtrpleted. An in'stitutionali?5ation desipn 
for an exemplary ABE program containing an experimental homebound tutoring 
and special class donq^onent is incliided in this report in the section 
entitled, "^ture Considerations." In addition, an outreach and drop- 
..out--cori|Uic< component has been implemented and has become an integral part 
of the -ingoing pi^ogrom. 
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OBJECTIVE EIGHTEEN required -that ^the project assure that a preponderance 
(at least 51^) of the project's participants be residents ot the Model Cities 
Designated Target Area, j^roximatdly $1^0, Or 218 out of glfl total partici- 
pants, were target area residents. In the second half of the Action Year, 
the project expanded its experimental design to other areas of ^ the City 6f 
Tucafon. It was discovered that the cotounity response to the project and^ 
its approach to instruction was quick in cotning. Ihis would indicate that 
the project's flexible desi^ can haye broadbased appeal in a variety of 
envir omenta throu^^ut the nation. ' " ^> 
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SIGNIPICMT STUDENT BJVTA 1975 



Par.ticipant Tqtal « 272 



ESL/ ABE TOTAL . • : 229 . 

Advanced one level : k2 

Advanced 'two levels : 28 

Advanced three levels ' r 2? 

Advanced four or more : 8 

Bemained theVsame ' . : -I26 
(or dropped out) 



(JED- TOTAL ' : kS 

Gompl^eted fiy.e tests : J 

Compieted four tests • 2 

Cottipleted three- tests : : 6 

Completed'' two tests : 5 

t!ompleted one^test^ :v 2 

Remained the same : ' 2i^ 
i(or dropped out) ; 



0 - s 
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. TUCSON PUBLIC SCHGOLS 

ROiCRT D. i^ORROW iCOUCATION CCNTCR 

- 'P.O. BOX 4040 " ■ '. 

1010 CAST TENTH ■TRCCt ^ * 
TUCSON, ARIZONA B5717 

^ C* E. Rose Elementary - 

April 24, X975 ^ ! ^ 

Mr. Jerorte Kiiig . v / " 

Adult Basic Education t , ' - 

-500 w: St; Maiy's Rd. - v - 

Tucson, Arizona 85705 ' 

D6ar Mr. King: ' v 

1 would like ^to send iny commentis regarding the Adult Basic Education 
^ classes held in our school. I hope that these classes can be coii- 
'tinued next year. We have had G.EiD." classes and English classes. 
These classes have "been small but regular in attendance and a r^eal 
servicp in otir area. . 

Sincerely, 

Edward H. Crawford 
Principal 
EHC/ptp 
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Borlon Elementary Sc^jtol 
700'^. 22nd • 
Tucson^ Arizona ^ 



Jerome King ; ' ^ 

Adult Education Prorram ^ 
Davis Elementary School 



Dear Mr. King: 

• We gVeatly appreciflited havinp: I3ave Dombrowski come 
to Bx)rton for GED classes .this year. Having the class 
ajt school while the children are in their clasi^ makes . 
this educational opporturjfity available tp.many more ' 
parents. The moihers "who attended the classes did , so 
regularly and with enthusiasm. I would very mucK like 
to' have classes at Borton again next year. In looking ^ 
through my applications for next years PACE class I * 
.see many possibilities for both .GED and ESL, We in 
PACE consider adult educatpLon to be a very important^ 
component of our program and hope to continqe our 
association vith your program. 



Sincerely, 



Kathleen Rishel 
;PACE teaclier 
-Borton 



V TUCSDN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

V RQBEftT D. MORROW EDUCATION CCNTfcM 

'■ • * , ' . ' . 

/ >; - P.O. BOX 4Q40 

v 1 01 □ EAST TENTH BTRCET 

'^:fJSA^v^^^ N TUCSON/ARIZDNA. BS717 



AprJ.1 25, 1975 



Mr. JcroiM King 
Supervisor . 
Special Educimticmal 309 Project 
Davis School v • 
Tcicson, ArlEons , 

Dear Mr. King, " 



We have ap^ieciated your cooperation with the Bilingual- 
Bicultural Project by letting. up two clasaes for our 
parents at Dractaian School. The mothers hav« been «ost 
enthused with the ESL courifes and hive had good attefldance 
The teachers have been nost friendly and encouraging. 

< " ' , ' • ■ / 

We are looking forward to working together next year. * 
Mothers would want these courses again. 



Sincerely, ' „ 

Rosita CotafJ Coordinator 
Bilingual-Bicultural .Project 
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SOUTH BRANCH 




WW wW^^W m^^^w^^^w^www^w ^mw^^^ 



•4902 SOUTH SIXTH A VKNUS . 



TUCSON, ARIZONA 85706 



. Mr; Joroiiie Koii^ ^ " • / 
.•'near Mf. lahg: ' 



/ . This letter is In support of the Spefcial Expetritnental - AdiiLt 

■ / I \ /ifeducatioh Pwiject which was tun bv -^'oiir^organiaation. 

The' Sc4th Branch YIO. was a participant in the G.E.D. classes 
// . ',bT providing space for the class *to meet.^ We would -certainl"- 
V . support yow prograin in the future^ « o . 

' ^ • J SincSrel^'', 

> . South Branch "Y^EA 



THcfie M, Varies ' 



Executive << mr ec tor 
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/ Gi/te afuf Bcflues/i Wafce Fm;w»K?»< the Work of the Young Men's Christian Asso^tiofi 
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nERBCTIOl^ VOR QimQ^ ORAL mAONOSTIG TEST 



t« RMtd the test first so that you know all the questions* 

Z. Let the jstudent knpu nhat yoa are doing before you 
' begin, the test lii;>^(iiversatioaalj but it is not a 
conrersaticn. 

3* There are. questions and optional questions on the 
test* Be prepared to skip a question suob as^ "Hok 
old are they?!* if the student says that has no 
ohildrsn* Idjcewise^ if tl^te student goes through the 
oon?ersation on ohildrenj it is hot neoe^^ary to ask 
about sisters or hrothersi since those questions test 
the sa^s things. ; . 

u» If the student answers ' usiiut the correct form rwuk 
the colu«i MO PRpBLBM. If^? 

5# If the student snsuers with the correct verb and tense 
Irot vrong person — or sens other coiriblnabion which 
shc^s partial Mstery of that vhioh is being tested - 
maricr IN0CNSU3TBftT. « 

6r , If the student understands but cannot respond coxrectlyi * 
' j&x., when asked^ '*I>o you have any childm?** responds^ 

'••les,' I children,'^ or "Yes, 1 am," or^^TTes, they are," 

nark the PROBLEM slot. , 

' 7. For your oMn information, you may want to oontlrmo 

asking' questions to ssq Just how much spoken English the 
student understands. 

Bp Mien the student has a problem with three questions in 
a row, stop the test,- (or) Stop the test when the student 
cannot understand any more. 

9* The place where the student had a problem is an indication 
pf tbo level of the student. (See sheet on ORDER 07 PRB3EN-- 
TATION OP QHAMUR). 

10. * That point is wfaei^i the intensive teaching should begin; 
however, areas in #^ the student showed inconsistencies 
should be revlewa|lt^til the student can answer consistently. 
(Refer to Lado bo<>kli for ideas on how to attack any 
Individual problems) « 
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Check ESL ORAL Name 



Orfe 



-J 

o 


UJ 

i— 

s 


$: 

CO 


DIAGNOSTIC Date 

TEST - - Tested by 

'■- . \^ ' ' . ^ 


Testlnf? for 


Probable Answer 


Questions & -HOptional Questions 




is. 


1, Wiat's your name? 








- 


am • 


2. Are you married? * 










Yes, I do or 
Noj I donH 


. -ita. Do you have any children? 








how many 


number 

: 1 — 


^b;^ IJow many children do you have? 








how old 




now Old are tney* 








do 


Yea, I do or 
No* I don't 


3» *Jo you nave any sisuers or 
brothers? 








how many- 


number 


How many sisters &/or brothers 
do you have? . 








how old ^ 




•Hb. How aid are they? jl r 








where 


at or on or near 


Where do you live? 








vhen 


in or at 


5- l*ien (Jo you eat 'dinner? 








how early- 




6,^ How earjiy do you get up? 








time 


at c "lock 


•H7, What time do you get up? 








does ^ 


Yes, he/she does or 
No, he/she doesn' t 


8. Does your (mother, husband ^ 
'sister, daughter, etc.) live ill 
Tucson? 








use(d) to 


. used to 


9. "Where did j'ou use to live? 








were. . . in 


was 


id. Ware vou happy in* ' ? 








going to 




1 1 . Are you going to stay in Tucson? 








have lived 




*a. How long have you lived hdre? 








will 


. will or won't 


•H-b, WLli^you- stay here the rest of ^ 
your life? 








a lot of here 


7 


12. Do you have a lot of friends and 
relatives he:pe? 








often 


usually, sometimes, 
often, never, etc. 


13. Ito you watch T. *V. often? 








your 


my 61 
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111. What is your favorite program? 



o 



5 



ESL ORAL 
DIAGNOSTIC 
TEST 



Tested by 



Testing for 



ha\re 076r studied 



did ever 



Probable Anthmr 



Yee, I did or 

No/ I didn^t 



lesj I did or 



hfere gone 
before 



Questions SMp^ionBl Queatioftfl 



^$. Have you ever studied English 
before? 



Did you ever go to a learning 
center or comnunity sohool?« 



■J^b.' Had you ever gon% to a school 
. (in Tiicspil) before? 



have been* 
visited 



•Ho, Havo :wu bean visited by a 
tutor before? 



did 



16. K'M) ill my yeC'Xn of schoo}. did 
,;oi finish? 



hd>r long ago 



•te. How long ago? 



your 



my 



•^b. . Did you l^lco your school? 



(general fluency) 



'H'C^. pescribo it- 



nould 



tesj I vcmld or 
tfo, I wouldn't 



4«d. Wbtfia '^;;u like to go back to 
school *i 



>ihy (general ' because 
fltt ifto y) — ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ - 



•Jte. Why? or Mij^ not? 



are going to 



•Hf . Ape you going to study 
aiglish? 



anything 



•Mg. Is' there anything else you 
vant to studly? 



usually 



which best 



17. ^here do you usually go 
shopping? 



"Which store do you like best? 



as well as 



*b. Do you like (Safewav) (Lucky' s ) 
as -wrell as ? 



can 



-ifc. Can you go to the^stjores 
easily? 
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I8e Are you working? 
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Did you ever have a job? 
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#b. ghj^ kinds of Job a have you 



Questions «t ^optional Questioner 



#c. Is there any type of work you 
like best? „ 



#d. Miat do you like about it? 
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DIRECTIONS FOR GIVING !fflE E.S. Li DIAGNOSTI€ 'test 
. ^ (Reading & Writing) , ^ 

1. Hand the test paper to the studeint. . - 

2. Make sure the student has extra paper, ^ , ^ ' 

3. Explain to the stude\it that this is a test to see how much she alj^eady 
knows so that you will know what to teach her. " ^ 

k. Ask the student tp read each question\arefully ar^d write her answer 
to the right of the question. ? \ ' ' . 

5. Tell her to use full jsentences if she can. /' 

6. Tell her to stop and give you the test when she cannot under stan*d or 
, answer the questions. 

7. Carefully read the answers to determine what the student needs to 
learn pr practice. 

8. When finished with "the test, place it in the studert' c file in the . 
office. 
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ESL DIAGNOSTIC TEST; 
(Reading & Writing) 

■ . i ■ mi 

1. What's your name? ^ 

2. Are you parried? ■ ^ 

a. Do you have any children? 

b, :fow many children do you have? o 
■ c. How old are they?' / ^ \ 

3. Do you have any sisters or brothers? , 

a. How many sisters &/or brothers 46 you have? * 

b. * How old are they? 
U. Where do you live? ^ 

5. When do you eat dinner? * 

6. How early do you get up? ^ ' / * 

7. What time do you get up? , . * • ' 

• ■ ■ 

8. Do^l3 your (mother, husband, sister, daughter, etc.) live in Tucson? . 
Where did you live before? . " y . ^ 

10. Were you happy in .' ? - 

11. Are you going to stay in^ Tucson? 

a. How long have you lived here? 

b. Will you stay here the rest of ydur life? 

12. Do you have a lot of friends and relatives here? , . 

13. Do you wateh" T.V.*- Often? ■ - 
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ESL Diagnostic iest , ' . ^ 

Page 2 ' ' * 

. " > ' - / 

What is your favorite program? 

^ • * 

15#- Have you, ever $tudied English before? ' \ 

- • ■ ♦ • - 

a. Did you ever go to a learninig center or coianunity school? 

b* Had you ever gone to a school (in !I?ucson) before? 

c» Have you been visited by a tutor before? 
l6* How many yeaps qJP school did you finish? 

a. How long ago? ' * " 

b. Did you like j^ur school? 

c. Describe it. 

d. Would you like to go baqk to school? 

e. Why?" or Why not? - 

f. Are you going to study English? f 

g. Is tfiere' anything else you want to, study? , 

•a • ■ 

IT. Where do you' usually go shoppiAg? 

a. Which store do you like the best? 

b. Do you like (Safeway) (Lucky^ s ) as well as > ? 

c. Can you go to the stores easily? . 
18. ^Are you working? . v 

a. Did you ever have a Job? ^ . \ ' / 

-b. What kinds of jobs have you had? . 
c. Is there any type of work you like best? . * 

\ . d. Wliat do you like about it? 



CONTRASTIVE ANALYSIS' OF •. . . 

EREDICTABEE-HIOBIEMS' OP SPANISH ' ■ 

. SPEAKERS LEARNING ENGLISH I 

'5ouhd Prolilems " - • ■ 

t • .■ 

' / , - 

> ^ ^ ^ ' <A 

■"X Many mistakes students have in> learning English will not hear some English 
sotmd accurately. As a^teacher q£^Spajiish-speakixig students you should be 
aware of the sound problems "and help^ your students recognize arid reproduce 
sounds in English that are not in Spanish • 

* ' ' " ^' • ' 

Remember that the following predictable jnistakes not due to ignorance' 
but to language interference; the non-native speaker will supply the sound in 
his language which closest resembles the English sound he wanl^s to reproduce. 

Individual sounds, which cause problem's are the* following: 

Vowels. ; /l/ as in" slJip" sound not in -Spanish 

/£/ asvin bet . . sound hot in'Spanish v 

/iy/ as in sheep no. glides' in Spanish ' 

V /ey/' as in pain no glides^ in Spanish 

_ /ae/ as in cat no corresponding sound in Spanish 

. /ow/ as in boat • Spanish "o" does not have a glide 

/u/ as in book sound not in Spanish - * , 

^ /^/ as in law sound not in Spanish * ' 

Consonants : ^ . ■ 

/v/ S|)anish initial "v" in spelling is pronounced, similarly to the 
' " English "b" • 

/j,y/ no /j/ as in joy in Spanish; closest sound is /y/. the 
speaker has a problem making ttte contrast -- will 
probably say / Juw / for "you.'" 

/Sj c/ no contrast in Spanish between the sh and oh. No /o/. 

/©jS/ unique in English; both sounds difficult. 

/ -m, -m, no contrast in the final nasals in l^panish. 

J. • /w/. no initial consonant /w/ in Spanish. 

^ /r/ English /r/,ic new for the Spanish speaker.. 
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Language Inter felrenae • ' 

The Spanish speaker is inclined to put /e/ before words beginning /sp-,Gt-, 
sk-/, NbtQ the difference betwe^ escuela and school s 
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' . :: Suggestions for :the in ESIi- 

Sa/v^e any picture; that i^^^^ Concentrate on 7 

such things, as artictes Qf cmtfeing, Itypes of weathei?, food (not .cas-seroles, ' 
>ut indi;xd.dual Irege^^^ £ruii;* etc.! daily- actfyities, land tfesH^ur " ' ■ 
proi^^ssions, occupations. r '* : > v:- - ^ 

Organize than hy category, ' Include (mdke a douhievlist) : sickness and health 



geographical features, agriculture and. industry, food, ■clothing, daily - 

• ■■ " -'V- ■ ■ ■ - ' ' :■: ■ ' ' ■ ■ ' 
activiti-es, .animals,, plants, occupations, the home .(rooms j ' appliances,. 

furniture), people-family-weddings^etc, , sports & games, tir^uisportation. 

Also have, a miscellaneous file. You .of tfen find things from' this that will 

illustrate something. . , " ^ ' 

■ • ■ '\ . . ■■ ■'. .. • . .. . . 

?ic,tures- should be mourited on construction j^a^pev to fitatoe them nioa?e,. durable 
^d attractive. - ' . 

• • ■ r _ \ - 1 ■ \ . . ■ - • : - ■ ■ ■ . ^ ^ , ■ .V - ■' ■ -. ■'• 
Possible uses: " « ^ ' 

For comp3Tison6: two of the same items, but old anA new, big "and ,small, . 

■ ■. ■ * - • . ' " ■ ■ '.'"■«*' 

long and short, pretty and, ugly, etc. Two r>r thr^ of- the ^ssme item can 

teach "ahis dress is prettier tfian that one" or/ '"Hiis dress Is the prettiest. " 

For new vocabulary ;. An early lesson in.Lado Book 1 has sentences alDout- 

occupations. 'I take in pi^itures of several other occupations and.'have the 

students make IQ) the same kind of sentenc'i that are- in the hook,' d.g. 

" This. is Robert. ,fl:e's American. Hfe|s a cook." ,' v - 



For Irregular Verb s : Divide 150 irregular verbs into groups of ten. However, 
the sairie method could be used for the verbs in the text. Spend a wteek .oh 

each group of teoi. -On Monday hand out a worksheet with the list of verbs,^"!! 

. , \ . ^ ' , . . ' *^ • ' . ' 

in pregent, pa^t, and past participle;'. Hold up the picture, give a senterice 
and 'write the three parts on the board. (Don't bqther'with the present 
participle because it is so easy.) With the verbs still on the board, 
give the present tefese sentence and the class repeats. The teacher says 
"yesterday" and they give the past tense seiitencei/ The teacher says "already" 
or '^never" and they give the sentence using the past participle* -^At the 
exidy the teacher just gives the word and they give the threq yforms. 

On Tuesday give the three forms orally and have them repeat twice. 
;.Tlien do the sentences. as ori Monday. 

- On Wednesday •write the present tense of each word on the bokrd and 
students come up 'Stnd write the other two forms. Do the pictures with " 

0. ' , " ... . 

either sentences or .verbs only.- 

On Thursday do any combination . of the abc^e. 
- Friday give a written test. Say* the present . tense and hold up the 
;^icture and t^ey write the three forms. ; " 

* , ^ety fiionth review all previous verbs, .using any of the above method. ^ 

VOR BEGINMNG gTUIgiNTS ; - ' ' S ■ ' 

^ " „ • ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■• . = 

Give each one a pieture llluetra'ting a known nouii or verb. Each person 

gives a sentence about .th'§ picture, then they all pass their pictures 'in one ^ 

'direction and give sentences about the ijext ones. ?or example, each is given 

a picture of an occupation and each one says "He's a cook", or "This is a ^ 

cook". They all pass pictures to the left and give sentences for the new^ 



pictures. f 

* . 'J 

FOR CONTROLLED WRI^IMG ; ' V ; . '. • 

3516 same procedvire used, for students to give ^a sentence cari be used for 
a controlled writing- exercise. Ask the students to write one to 'thr^e-^ 
sentences (depending on their level) about each pictvire. Do -this/^fter the 
oral exercise, . ^ . «, " , . 
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SEEGIAL EXEERIMENTAij ADULT EDtXSATION ER-DJECT 

' .. Prepared' t)y: Barbara Lindsey-Sosna 
and; DesboraJx 3erkowitz 



mSpN STREET LimACY DIAGNOSTIC TEST 

* ■ ' • ■ » ■ ■ " 

* ■ / • > • - ■ , 

DIEECTIONS: 1. This test is designed to determine the general level.of 

literacy t>jr_ evaluating the performance in reading the 

r . . ' 

■f ■ i 

• * ' . ■ f " *fi - 

words of phrases at the four levels. 

' - • ■ -> ' 

2. Administer the test by asking the student to read' the 
words of phrases on the first-page (level" one) . If the 
student- reads the tes't items without missing five in a 
row, proceed to the "next level. 'Qontintre this procedure/ 
until the student misses five consecutively* 

3« Each response receives two (2) points,. * Total the points 
' for each student and record the score. 
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STREET LITERACY TEST 
Page J . ■ . 



STOP 



SCHOOL 



WALK 



DIP 

-SALS" 

• V 

MOTEL 



■;1 ' 



ICE 



GAS 



EXIT 



PHONE 



SAVECO 



GLOBE 



SEARS 
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EXXON 

NO PARKING 
HOSPITAL 
BUS STOP . 
FOR RENT 
ONE WAY 
CUNIC 
ENTRANCE 
BAKERY 
CLEANERS 
SCHOOL CROSSING 
MEN WORKl!«} 
NO RIGHT "pm 
DO NOT ENTER 
NO U TURN 



SIREET UTERACY T^ST 
Page 3 



/ 



KEEP RIGHT 



REST ^AREA 



fiORDER PATROI^" \ 
NO VAftfANCY ■• 



t ■ 



MERGING TRAFFIC • . 
EXIT lOOv JEET- AHEAD •' 
SLIPPEIRY WHEN WET ' 
CAUTION FALLING ROCKS 
DO NOT ENTER WHEN FLOODED 
PED X-ING 
DIVIDED HIGHWAY 
DAVIS-MONraiAN AIR FORCE BASE 



INTERNATIONAL TRANSMlBS^N REBUIIBER 



BLACKHAWK PLTMBING AND ElECTRIC 
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STREET IiJTERACY TESt 
Page k / 



SOUTHSIDE INSURANCE ASENCY 
FHArVA lOANS 

JERRY'S mm HOUSE- . ■ _ . ; 

LANDSCAPE! DECORA!EING M/VTERIAIB 

■ , . is . :'. ■ 

' SEWIIK; MACHINE IlEPAIR \ 

BUDGET RENTALS 
. RABIES CONTROL CENTER 
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HINTS FOR TEACHING' READIMG 



1. Make a distinction between teaching, reading and teaching speaking.. 

S. -Reading is an aural experience. Speech is an oral experience. 

3* Bie aim id for discrimination not pronunciation. 

\k. -Hje student must be able to hear the differences in sounds, not 
nebessarily to say them, in order to read. 

5. Therefore, do not try to change the dialest of a student. There is 
no dialect in the books. The student can read just as well with 
his own pronuheiation. 



4 
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BASIC WRITING GOALS 



1. Ability to use cursive (script) wrltliig clearly, legibly, and with.- • 
• reasonable speed. 

2. Increasing ease in the writing of numbers. 

3. Increasing skill in the discriminating use of punctuation and capital 
letters. 

* 

U. Development of sentence and paragraph sense, 

5. Understanding of the format (form) used in formal and informal letter s> 

■ • \, , .1 

6. Ability to use writing for the practical needs of daily life': 
Pilling out an application blank; answering want adcj;\Bddrescing an 
envelope or post card; writing notes, messages, and friendly letters. 
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ABE WORKSHOP \ , i^ ,- 

: WAYS OP OEACH SPEIIIII3 

Basically, thwe ia no one vay to teach spelling to a native or non-native 
English speaker. A teacher should try an^ eclectic approach to teaching sp'elling. . 

Orthography is so difficult because English spelling is Middle English isrpisillngj 
the sounds of English changed after printing beca popular, 'but the spelling 
'remained the same. ' * • 

For ESL students^ language interfeorence causes systematic spelling. errors that' 
are phonclogical in origin. Ibr exaznple, a Spani eh speaker will spell a vowel 
according to how he spells that sound in his own languag.e. i*e* Sfpanish speakers 
may spell "beat" bit . 

EStf-related methods * * 

' 1. Make the student aware /Of the different English spellings for the Spanish 
sound /i/. Have him memorise exomplps. ^ 
Teaching spelling through dictation of memorized dialogue is effective. . 
The teacher corrects the misspelled words and makes a list of the misspelled 
r ' words at the bottocwof the page. Have the student make up his own list 
of misspelled words and test him on it regularly. 

2. Hionics Approach to spelling. • 
Ohe phonics program System for Success , has spelling and reading parts which 
have been designed to reinforce each other. The student irtio is learning to » \ 
read itf also learning to spell and vice versa. 

Each spelling exercise coVers phonic families that are alj^eady known. 
Students have learned td read bj^ the alphabetic principle (consistently . 
' spelled sound families), and they learn to spell in the same way. 
. a. Introduce -the words as members of families and by learning^to spell 

several members of a family, the student learns to spell ell the members. 
This is the reason for. the organization of each spelling exercise. 

b. In Part 1, read first the family sound, and then some examples of words 
in the family. ^Finally, ask the students to spell another member of 
the family ie. "The first fteiily is ^ess, a?i in Boss and mess; now 
spell less." ' \ . " 0 ' 

c. Part 2 the student spells dictated words, and in Part 3 be spells 

dictated sentences. 

* -J ■ • 

3- Text Approach, , . BagliBh Sounds and Iheir Spellings 

Kiis book introduces correspondences existing oetween English sounds and 
. English spelling patterns. The. lessons present the vowel sounds on by one, 
along with systmatically selected consonant, sounds, and show how each sound 
or ccnnbination of sounds is usually spelled in English words. Words with 
irregular spellings are -introduced gradually. 

In ad^Iition to introducing, illustration, an<%illustration, and explaining 
sounder: and spelling patterns, each lesson offers practice in heating, saying, 
readlnjg and writing vords that contain the sounds and 'letters combinations 
featured in that lesson or in earlier lessons. 

The text offers the greatest of help 'to students who are ^ust beginning to 
learn English. Eaqjlanations and directions are on each left-hand page. 
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PHONICS 



Start out teaching Itlltlal consonaxits , Kiey are "easier to- learri. You 
caja figure out a vord 't)etter with qonsonants than vith yowels, 

eV ; a 
, V ■ ' ? 1 /'ph nt 

. ■ ' ■ * ' . ^ 

a* Teach beginning consonants first, dog 
b. Teach final consonants second, do£ . 

There is no need to teach *3pjedials because there are no medial 
, consonants in a syllable. 

men teach blends of speech sounds, like "cl" or "bl" (also called 
clusters). These are clusters of speech sounds, not letters, "Sh** 
is a digraph — 2 or 3 letters for one speech sound, 

some clusters , . some digraphs 



cl 


pi • 




dh ' 




St3f 






th 


bb 


sp 


cr 




ch 


tt 


tr 


Gcr • 




ng 


11 



Now teach vowels, .. 

Linguists disagree on the number of vowels there are in English, One 
interpretation is the following: 

i .4. £ .e a :> a u ' 

diphthongs - ^ 

■ay ey oy ^ aw ow 

Another, used by many reading teachers, is the following: 

Name symbol ^ £ i o ^ oo 

macren — ate - eel ice open use ooze 

breve ^ at Ed it ox , us book 

circumflex A - air or urge 

dieresio * am 
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Rionics 
Page 2 



TIPS: If you want the student to hear a sound, use one which starts the 
word and is not followed by- a nasal (which sometimes distorts the sound). 
''One-sylliable words are hest. It's hest to 1aave the student pick his own 
words (if she/he, is making a chart), she/he will remember them better. 



' VOWEL, SPEECH SOUND LABElS 

1. ' long vowel There is more tension in the speebji mechanism. It is 

almost a diphthong (not in Texan or Tennesseean). • It has a complex 
nucleus; example, "ai." Linguistji say it io a diphthong; but it 
depends on the dialect as to whether ^^it is or not. 

mate : seat 

2. short vowel Qhere is leta tension. It has a simple nucleus. \ 

mat set . ./ 

3. diphthong one phonme but two. nucleii. In reading i and a arq 
labeled long vowels, even though, linguistically specQcing^ they are 
diphthongs. 



ay 

(oil) 



ow 

(out) 



h. fcchwa — a vocalic speech sound which has veiV little stress, (symbol 9) 



ago 
agent 



0 

sanity 
c^ply 



5. "vocalic. r" an "r" that is a vowel. * 

example: occurs af th^ end of herj fir, word occurs at the bofvinninr, 
. of irk^ earth. 'In "stork", the "o" is the vowel and the 
"r" outs it off. 

Tn. "her" or "irk", the "r" is part of the vowel. 
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Phonics 
Page 3 



SPBmUG CUJES OR dRmOGRAHIIC CLUES' 



61 a. '^r-control" The., "r" influences the vowel' that precedes it and 
keeps it from being pronounced as either a long or short sound* 
(".Vocalic^r" does nqt influence the sound. It becomes part of . 
the sound), ' 

"r-controi" is a spelling clue to the pronunciation of the vowel ^ 
which precedes it» "Vocalic r" is a vowel phdnemfe. ' 

* exaarple: store ^ « 

h. "1-control" exmple: all , 

c. "w-control" , \exBmple: awe, awful 

. '-^ 

vowel digraphn— tvo ad;) oining vowel letters which represent a oinglG 
speech sound. ' • . ' 

■ " " • » . # 

example: ea « fe in read . ' . 

r ee c e in seed * 

{ " oa « o in loaf - 

CLUE: lot vowel is long* ^ ^ * - ' . - 

2nd vowel is silent 



7- 



8. • incontinuouG digraph 



example: ^ .a-e as in rate, gome 
i-e as in dime 
o-e .as in robe 



1st vowel is long — "e" in silent 



short vowels 
spin 
fat 



long vowels + silent "e", 
spino 
' fato 



TIP: Toll the students at the beginning that it works, but there 
are exceptions, . 
* » 

example: • eome, some, gone_^ ^ 
(They uoedjto be i)ronouneedj gmi, son, gon). . * 
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. 9."^^ "hard'^*and "soft" c an(L..g' , • 

./ iHhen "c" or "g" is. fQllowed .by e, or y, it. is usually soft.. When "c" 
V or *"g" is followed by oy a, or u, it; is usually hard. ' When "c" or "g" 
-■is part of -a blend or cluster it is hard. 

* • ^ ' ■ V . 

exafl5)les: hatd c & g soft .c & g blend 

V - cat . city . clean • • 

' •* cut /> cent crow 

■ got ;gym , grass ^ 

It 'is usually: too hard' to teach ^y other rT;iles except of syllabication. 
.If the student' cannot get it ^- for^get it. * ^ 
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. ■ ' ■ RULES' OF SYLllABICATION" : • '/ 

- • • ■ - ' • ■ • ■ , ■ _ ■, ' 

"Syllables are sp^eech units which are. countable^but not segmentable. They are 
phonological divisions of wol^ds. • ■ . ^ ' ' 

■ - ' " ^ ' " ' I - . ■ \ 

In tlfie word "fatal" the divitsipn is somewhere "in tl:ie- "t"; but >Tor the purpose 
of providing spelling, dlties wfctich are useful in predicting pronunciation, we 
draw arbitrary lines. . \ - , ' 

1.^ open syllable.-- 'a syllable which ends iti a vowel (usually Ibhg);;^ 
fes^ples: to/tal , ' " ' ■ , - : . . 



f i/nal 



2.. cloffed syllab!?^ — a syllable which ends in a consonant. (Thfe vowel 
'< ^, — ^ [ is usually short). ^ ' ' , ^ *' 

■ * examples: ham/per / * " ' » 

V^as/ket • / , - ' 

. • " - ' ■ ^- • • . 

3^ With digrapjhs, t^ach it this Vay. ' ' / , -'.-^^ ' 

•bush/el ^ ratJb/it » ' ■ -• I • - ': 

■ ' • . , 

The short vowel is firsts " ' , ^ 

If. ^ "When a^ord ends in "le"y 'the preceding consonant goegf with'- it. 

' i ■ ■ " ■ ' i ' . • • ■ * 

exainple: ru/ble. • \ 

. ■. ^ ' .■■ • ■ ' • " ' ■ ■ • " 

, fBat nevei* /plit a digraph. ^ 

' ■ ^ ' - ■ r 

Example: rubb/le 
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